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Telling  it  like  it  is: 


BJS  report  lays  out  crime  in  black  and  white 
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Anyone  who  keeps  up  with 
criminal  justice  literature  will 
find  little  new  information  in  the 
recently  released  “Report  to  the 
Nation  on  Crime  and  Justice.” 

The  data  in  the  1 1 2-page  report, 
which  was  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and 
released  to  widespread  publicity 
last  month,  are  based  for  the  most 
part  on  statistics  that  were 
already  easily  available  from 
sources  such  as  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  and  the  National 
Crime  Survey. 

But  the  report  pulls  those 
statistics  together  in  a single 
document  for  the  first  time,  com- 
plete with  fuU-color  illustrations 
and  simple  explanations  geared 
toward  the  worried  citizen  who 
wants  to  know  in  layman’s  terms 
just  how  bad  crime  really  is. 

It  includes  information  ranging 
from  the  most  basic  — such  as 
definitions  of  crime  categories  — 
to  the  complex  — such  as  charts  il- 
lustrating how  crime  rates  are 


tied  to  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  criminal  justice  in  various 
states. 

The  report  "goes  beyond  simp- 
ly reciting  data,”  according  to 
BJS  director  Steven  R.  Schles- 
inger.  “It  attempts  to  explain 
what  is  going  on  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.” 

Schlesinger  added,  "Up  until 
now,  most  such  publications  have 
been  highly  technical  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand  and  inter- 
pret. But  the  information  in  this 
report  will  be  clear  to  the  average 
newspaper  reader.” 

The  report  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  explaining  the  crime, 
the  victim,  the  offender,  the 
response  to  crime  ranging  from 
the  police  to  corrections,  and  the 
cost  of  justice. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
section  for  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals is  the  last,  which  pulls 
together  wide-ranging  informa- 
tion on  how  criminal  justice 
spending  compares  to  expenses 


for  other  government  services 
and  how  every  dollar  spent  on 
criminal  justice  is  split  between 
police,  courts,  prosecution  and 
corrections. 

For  example,  it  shows  that 
funds  for  criminal  justice  have 
come  increasingly  from  higher 
levels  of  government,  with  the 
precentage  provided  by  states  ris- 
ing from  26  percent  to  28  percent 
between  1971  and  1979,  by  coun- 
ties from  20  to  23  percent,  and  by 
Federal  agencies,  from  12  to  13 
percent.  Local  spending  fell  from 
42  to  36  percent  of  the  total  outlay 
for  criminal  justice. 

For  those  outside  the  criminal 
justice  profession,  the  report  ex- 
plains differences  in  crime 
statistics  such  as  the  UCR  and 
victimization  studies,  and 
answers  such  questions  as,  "Why 
are  some  cases  rejected  or 
dismissed?”  and  "When  does 
crime  occur?” 

It  tells  citizens  information 
such  as: 


1 Except  for  homicide,  most 
violent  crimes  do  not  involve  the 
use  of  weapons  and  are  commit- 
ted by  strangers. 

I The  chance  of  becoming  a vic- 
tim of  violent  crime  is  greater 
than  that  of  being  injured  in  a 
traffic  accident. 

II  Victims  and  offenders  are  of 
the  same  race  in  three  out  of  four 
violent  crimes. 

H Only  a third  of  all  crimes  are 
reported  to  police. 

H In  1981,  10.8  million  arrests 
were  reported  by  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

H Most  cases  that  are  pros- 
ecuted result  in  convictions, 
usually  from  guilty  pleas. 

t Nearly  64  percent  of  all  adult 
prison  inmates  have  previously 
been  incarcerated. 

The  report,  which  took  two 
years  to  compile,  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically by  many  in  the 
field.  Former  U.S.  Attorney 
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All  secure 


Georgia  State  Patrol  officers  and  prison  security  guards  tighten  the 
security  set-up  at  the  Georgia  Diagnostic  and  Classification  Center 
last  month,  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  no  one  interfered  with  two 
scheduled  executions.  More  information,  page  4.  wide  World  Photos 


Message  from  the  editor 

After  six  months  of  preparations  and  a month  of  unabashed  ballyhoo, 
the  staff  of  Law  Enforcement  News  is  pleased  to  give  Its  readers  - as  a 
New  Year’s  present,  if  you  will  — a fully  redesigned,  expanded  version 
of  the  best  law  enforcement  newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  20-page  issue  you’ll  now  be  receiving  has  been  overhauled  to 
make  it  easier  to  get  the  information  you  need  even  faster  - a boon  to 
managers  and  executives  who  live  their  professional  lives  in  the  fast 
lane.  In  addition,  readers  will  find  a number  of  new  features  that  we’re 
sure  you’ll  find  to  be  worth  your  reading  time. 

First,  we've  added  a section  called  "Around  the  Nation."  which 
features  capsule  news  from  all  over  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
keep  you  even  more  attuned  to  the  sprawling  profession  that  is 
law  enforcement. 

On  top  of  that,  we've  begun  a new  page  known  as  "Forum." 
which  will  feature  insightful  commentaries  by  leading  figures  in 
policing,  criminal  justice  and  other  fields.  We  hope  you'll  take 
advantage  of  this  new  section  to  express  your  views  on  the 
critical  issues  facing  the  field. 

The  expanded,  improved  LEN  you’ll  now  be  receiving  has  been  re- 
fashioned on  the  basis  of  reader  input.  We  trust  you’ll  like  it  even  more 
than  before.  No.  we're  sure  you  will. 
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New  crime-data  system  gets  four-city 


The  Crime  Classification 
System  being  developed  by  the 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  is  now  be- 
ing tested  in  four  small  cities  and 
will  soon  be  expanded  to  two 
larger  cities. 

The  new  system,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  citizens  with  a 
better  understanding  of  crime 
statistics  by  incorporating  a 
rating  of  crimes*  seriousness,  is 
being  tested  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  Arvada,  Colo..  Peoria,  III., 
and  Hampton.  Va. 

Each  of  those  four  cities  has 
begun  entering  crime  statistics 


on  a microcomputer  under  the 
CCS  guidelines  — including  infor- 
mation about  where  the  crime  oc- 
curred. such  as  the  type  of 
building  and  the  specific 
neighborhood,  the  type  of  injury, 
the  medical  attention  required, 
the  kind  of  weapon  or  force  used 
and  detailed  information  about 
property  stolen  and  the  victim’s 
age,  sex.  race  and  relationship  to 
the  offender. 

In  most  of  the  cities,  that  infor- 
mation is  being  used  in  crime 
prevention  efforts,  but  the  Col- 
orado Springs  department  soon 
will  use  the  CCS  seriousness 
rating  as  part  of  a new  case- 


management  program  to  help  it 
determine  which  cases  to  in- 
vestigate. 

In  addition,  PERF  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  expand 
testing  of  the  system  to  Orlando. 
Fla.,  and  Omaha  to  determine 
how  well  the  system  can  handle 
crime  reports  in  larger  depart- 
ments. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  which' funded  develop- 
ment of  the  system  and  its  testing 
in  the  first  four  cities,  has  award- 
ed PERF  $400,000  for  testing  in 
the  two  newest  cities. 

According  to  Greg  Thomas,  the 
project  director  at  PERF.  the 


Crime  Classification  System  in- 
volves two  other  major  changes  in 
the  way  crimes  are  reported,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  seriousness  scale.  It 
also  uses  simple  terms  that 
citizens  can  understand  and 
describes  risk  rates  to  help 
citizens  know  their  chances  of 
becoming  victims. 

He  said  testing  is  "moving 
along  well”  in  all  the  test  sites. 

Thomas  Paine,  director  of  the 
Operations  Resource  Unit  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  said  two 
employees  entering  data  into  the 
microcomputer  there  have  pro- 
duced statistics  for  one  month  so 
far,  proving  that  the  department 


can  maintain  both  the  state- 
mandated  UCR  system  and  the 
CCS. 

He  said  the  department  cur- 
rently is  conducting  a major 
restructuring  of  its  case- 
management  system,  and  will  use 
the  CCS  seriousness  scale  along 
with  a measure  of  a case’s 
solvability  to  determine  priorities 
for  personnel  time. 

For  example.  Paine  said,  if  a 
case  is  given  a high  seriousness 
rating  by  the  CCS  scale  but  a low 
solvability  factor,  police  will  in- 
vestigate. But  if  the  case  received 
a low  rating  for  both  seriousness 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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DELAWARE  - The  City  of 
Wilmington  is  considering  the  on- 
ly bid  it  received  for  providing 
concealable  body  armor  to  the 
police  department.  The  Point 
Blank  Body  Armor  company  bid 
$72,198  to  equip  Wilmington  of- 
ficers with  bulletproof 
undergarments  — but  the  city  has 
allotted  only  $55,765. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - An  anti- 
crime program  that  added  34  of- 
ficers to  the  Boston  transit  police 
force  has  apparently  met  with 
good  results.  Officials  say  crime 
on  the  MBTA  dropped  17  percent 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1983. 

• 

A hearing  officer  has  ordered 
the  City  of  Salem  to  pay  wages 
and  interest  amounting  to  nearly 
$126,000  to  a black  man  it  failed 
to  hire  as  a police  officer  in  1978. 
Charles  T.  Brown  was  first  on  the 
Civil  Service  list  but  was  not 
hired  because  the  police  received 
"unfavorable”  information  about 
him  and  could  not  contact  him  at 
the  address  given.  City  officials 
said  they  will  appeal. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The 
police  association  in  Portsmouth 
has  demanded  the  ouster  of  City 
Attorney  Robert  Sullivan,  after 
Sullivan  criticized  police  for  what 
he  called  "thump  and  dump"  ar- 
rest tactics.  Six  lawsuits  involv- 
ing claims  that  police  used  ex- 
cessive force  in  making  arrests 
are  pending  against  the  city. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A bill  making 
it  illegal  to  distribute  or  display 
literature  depicting  children  in 
pornographic  poses  has  been 
passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Senate. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

• 

Hunterdon  County  Sheriff 
Ruth  Carpenter,  the  first  woman 
elected  sheriff  of  a New  Jersey 
county,  retired  from  her  post  at 
the  end  of  December. 

NEW  YORK  - The  second  class 
of  human  and  canine  partners 
graduated  from  the  14-week  pro- 
gram at  the  New  York  City  Tran- 
sit Police  canine  training  facility 
last  month.  The  class  of  six  Tran- 
sit officers,  five  city  officers  and 
11  German  Shepherds  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  canine 
fApmR  in  the  subway  system  to 
20. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Police  in 
Woonsocket  arrested  Leo 
Delaurier  and  charged  him  with 
operating  a drug  ring  after  learn- 
ing about  the  ring  by  listening  in 
on  a cordless  telephone  frequency 
with  an  ordinary  AM  radio. 
Delaurier,  who  was  arrested  along 
with  22  other  persons,  was  held  on 
$5,000  bail 


ALABAMA  — One  of  the  FBI's 
10  most-wanted  fugitives  has 
been  arrested  in  Montgomery. 
Lanney  Gibson  Jr.  of  Clay  Coun- 
ty. Ky.,  who  was  convicted  of  two 
murders  and  wanted  for  trial  in 
two  others,  escaped  from  jail  in 
August. 

FLORIDA  - A study  in  Miami 
shows  that  white  males,  who  held 
70  percent  of  police  department 
jobs  four  years  ago,  still  make  up 
40  percent  of  the  work  force.  The 
study  predicts  that  white  males 
will  continue  to  hold  an  advan- 
tage, despite  a 1979  ruling  that  80 
percent  of  new  positions  be  filled 
by  minorities. 

• 

After  13  years  without  motor- 
cycle patrols,  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
police  have  gone  back  to  bikes  to 
help  curb  traffic  fatalities  and 
congestion. 

GEORGIA  — Cartersville  Police 
Chief  M.  Lamar  Barnette.  37,  died 
December  18  of  an  apparently 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wound. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Police 
Chief  Willie  K.  Jordon  was  fatally 
wounded  when  his  gun  acciden- 
tally discharged  as  he  removed  it 
to  play  with  a fellow  officer’s 
children.  Coroner  Stan  McKinney 
has  ruled  that  the  shooting  was 
accidental  and  self-inflicted. 

TENNESSEE  — Crossville 
District  Attorney  John  Roberts 
has  proposed  a state  statute  that 
would  give  crime  victims  the 
right  to  be  heard  at  sentencing 
and  probation  hearings. 

VIRGINIA  — A volunteer  force 
of  61  officers  has  been  sworn  in  in 
Fairfax  County.  The  volunteers 
will  answer  the  telephones  and  do 
paperwork. 


ILLINOIS  — A man  who  suf- 
fered brain  damage  when  he  was 
mistakenly  shot  by  a Bloom- 
ington police  officer  has  been 
awarded  $635,000  in  damages. 
Charles  Vasquez  was  shot  in  1980 
while  leaving  a motel  where  police 
were  investigating  a false  kidnap- 
ping report. 

KENTUCKY  - Former  Shively 
Police  Chief  Michael  Donio,  under 
indictment  for  accepting  bribes 
from  a nightclub,  has  struck  a 
bargain  with  Mayor  John  Burks. 
Donio  has  agreed  to  accept  retire- 
ment if  the  City  Council  will  pay 
his  medical  insurance. 

MICHIGAN  - Police  in  Detroit, 
facing  a rash  of  attacks  that  has 
seen  21  schoolgirls  sexually 
assaulted  since  October,  are  con- 
sidering using  decoy  officers  to 


catch  the  assailants.  Surveillance 
at  schools  already  has  been  in- 
creased. 

• 

A robbery  suspect  who  at- 
tempted to  outrun  state  police 
trooper  Dennis  MacDonel  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  the  trooper 
is  a marathon  runner.  A state 
police  spokesman  said  the  inci- 
dent has  become  a joke  around 
headquarters.  "Heck,  when  he 
caught  the  guy.  Dennis  probably 
hadn't  even  hit  his  stride  yet,”  he 
said. 

OHIO  — A woman  whose  hus- 
band was  killed  by  Cleveland 
police  a year  ago  has  filed  suit 
against  the  city  and  two  police  of- 
ficers. Police  shot  Tina  Daniels' 
husband  Kenneth  when  they 
responded  to  reports  of  a distur- 
bance and  allegedly  found  him  at 
the  front  door  brandishing  a 
revolver,  but  the  suit  claims  he 
had  gone  to  investigate  noises 
outside  and  did  not  surrender  the 
gun  because  the  officers  did  not 
identify  themselves. 

• 

A man  who  was  arrested  by 
police  officers  in  Blue  Ash  has 
filed  suit  seeking  $1.4  million  for 
false  arrest,  defamation  of 
character  and  malicious  prosecu- 
tion. The  case  began  when  a car 
belonging  to  Sylvester  Courtney 
Jr.  was  ticketed  because  it  was 
parked  in  a fire  lane  and  Courtney 
attempted  to  retrieve  the  car. 
Told  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  towing  service  opened  the 
next  day,  Courtney  allegedly 
drove  off  in  the  car  and  was  ar- 
rested a short  distance  away. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Ten  per- 
cent of  the  state's  drunken  driv- 
ing arrests  don't  lead  to  prosecu- 
tion because  the  arresting  officer 
fails  to  appear  at  the  hearing,  ac- 
cording to  officials  in  Charleston. 
The  officials  said  officers  often 
don’t  appear  because  they  aren’t 
paid  for  their  time. 


IOWA  — A Des  Moines  police  of- 
ficer who  ignored  five  orders  from 
dispatchers  to  abandon  a pursuit 
through  a residential  neigh- 
borhood has  been  suspended  for 
two  weeks  without  pay.  Officer 
Richard  Hildreth  was  also  rebuk- 
ed for  chasing  at  high  speeds  with 
a civilian  passenger  in  the  car  and 
for  placing  a suspect  in  the  car 
without  frisking  or  handcuffing 
him,  then  resuming  the  chase. 
The  suspect,  wanted  for  traffic 
violations,  escaped. 

MINNESOTA  — State  officials 
say  they  have  no  plans  to  raise  the 
legal  drinking  age  from  19  to  21, 
unless  the  Federal  Government 
adopts  a recommendation  by  a 
Presidential  commission  on 
drunken  driving  that  Federal 
highway  funds  be  denied  to  states 
with  a drinking  age  below  21. 

MISSOURI  — The  Citizen's 
Coalition  Against  Drunken  Driv- 


ing has  blasted  the  Missouri 
Senate's  handling  of  a bill  de- 
signed to  crack  down  on  drunken 
drivers,  calling  it  “an  un- 
necessary public  policy  blunder.” 
The  bill  would  have  expanded  the 
right  to  remove  the  licenses  of 
drunken  drivers  to  arrests  made 
under  local  statutes  as  well  as 
state  statutes,  but  a legislative 
rider  that  would  have  required  ad- 
ditional training  for  officers 
stalled  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

WISCONSIN  — The  juvenile 
justice  system  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  faces  dramatic  changes  in 
the  next  few  years,  according  to 
Children’s  Court  Judge  Charles 
B.  Schudson.  Schudson  told  com- 
munity leaders  that  the  crisis  fac- 
ing the  juvenile  justice  system  is 
"so  severe  that,  unless  there  is  a 
massive  redirection  of  resources 
and  a massive  commitment  both 
by  government  and  the  private 
sector,  we  will  not  recognize  this 
community  five  years  from  now." 


ARIZONA  — A judge  has  denied 
a request  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  bar  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
from  using  roadblocks  to  catch 
drunken  drivers.  The  ACLU  had 
attempted  to  block  the  use  of 
roadblocks  during  the  holiday 
season. 

NEW  MEXICO  - A grand  jury 
has  closed  an  investigation  into 
the  fatal  shooting  of  a burglary 
suspect  by  an  Albuquerque  police 
officer  last  August.  The  grand 
jury  decided  not  to  bring  charges 
against  Officer  Richard  M.  Luna 
after  hearing  five  hours  of 
testimony  from  26  witnesses. 
Luna  fatally  shot  a 35-year-old 
man  after  answering  a burglar 
alarm,  and  the  district  attorney 
decided  to  take  the  case  to  the 
grand  jury  because  of  a discrepan- 
cy in  accounts  of  how  many  shots 
were  fired. 

OKLAHOMA  - Guards  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  in 
Muskogee  has  filed  suit  seeking 
more  than  $3.3  milion  in  damages 
from  15  state  correctional  of- 
ficials, saying  the  safety  risks  at 
the  prison  are  unreasonable  and 
that  departmental  policies  violate 
their  civil  rights. 

TEXAS  — Bexar  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  have  fund  that 
umes  from  Super  Glue  Adhesive 
•an  raise  fingerprints  on  surfaces 
that  appear  blank  when  treated 
//ith  conventional  dusting 
methods.  They  simply  place 
items  in  a plastic  bag  with  a small 
amount  of  the  glue  and,  within  5 
to  10  seconds,  prints  appear. 

• 

James  B.  Adams,  head  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty. has  told  a Federal  panel  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  drugs 
smuggled  into  that  state  are 


seized  and  only  half  of  the  Texas 
border  is  covered  by  radar. 

• 

A former  San  Jacinto  County 
sheriff's  deputy  was  sentenced  to 
four  years  in  prison  on  a single 
count  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
civil  rights  of  prisoners.  Floyd 
Baker  was  originally  charged 
with  former  Sheriff  James  C. 
"Humpy  ” Parker  and  two  other 
deputies,  but  his  case  was  severed 
from  theirs  when  he  said  he  took 
part  in  water  torture  tactics  only 
on  order  from  superiors. 

UTAH  — Utah's  four-month-old 
drunken  driving  statutes  have 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
some  2,000  drivers’  licenses  and 
may  be  tied  to  a 24  percent  drop  in 
alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities, 
the  state  Highway  Safety  Divi- 
sion has  announced.  Officials  said 
the  tougher  penalties  have  not 
resulted  in  more  "not  guilty” 
pleas,  as  some  had  feared. 

• 

A former  Metro-Dade,  Fla., 
homicide  detective  has  been 
found  guilty  of  possessing  20,000 
pounds  of  marijuana  after  a four- 
day  trial  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  had 
been  already  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  for  a 1982 
racketeering  conviction  in  Miami 
and  could  face  up  to  1 5 more  years 
on  the  drug  charges.  Fabio  Alon- 
so was  one  of  11  suspects  cap- 
tured after  a DC-7  loaded  with 
marijuana  landed  in  south-central 
Utah. 


CALIFORNIA  - The  Los 
Angeles  area  is  the  bank  robbery 
capital  of  America,  according  to 
the  FBI.  The  seven-county  Los 
Angeles  area  averages  eight 
stick-ups  every  banking  day,  or 
more  than  1,750  so  far  this  year. 
That  compares  to  about  700  a 
year  in  New  York  and  250  in 
Chicago. 

IDAHO  — Former  Idaho  County 
deputy  Richard  Ziegler,  who  quit 
after  Rodger  Laughlin  was  ap- 
pointed sheriff  this  year,  says 
he’ll  run  for  the  position  against 
Laughlin  next  year. 

NEVADA  — Officers  in  the  Reno 
Police  Protective  Association 
think  there  are  major  morale  and 
disciplinary  problems  in  the  Reno 
Police  Department.  Only  43  of 
215  members  voted  in  support  of 
Chief  Robert  Bradshawis  handl- 
ing of  internal  problems. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle  police, 
acting  on  a tip  from  the  FBI, 
stepped  up  security  at  a local 
theater  recently  to  prevent  a 
possible  terrorist  attack  during 
performances  by  an  Iranian  vocal 
duo.  No  bomb  was  discovered  and 
the  performance  went  off  without 
a hitch. 
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Two  shots  for  the  road 


William  (Rusty)  Wilson  aims  a loaded  .22-caliber  rifle  at  two  alcoholism  counselors  during  a four-hour 
standoff  with  police  in  Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  on  December  15.  Wilson  was  eventually  shot  twice  by  a 
sheriff'sdeputy.  Wide  Work)  Phoio$ 

Calling  out  the  guard? 

Cleveland  area  seeks  patrol  help 


Paralysis  outbreak 
among  SF  addicts 


Residents  of  one  Cleveland 
neighborhood  claim  crime  there  is 
so  bad  that  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  should  be  called  out  to 
patrol  the  streets. 

Leaders  of  a community  group 
in  the  Buckeye-Woodland 
neighborhood  on  Cleveland's  east 
side  also  have  asked  that  the  area 
be  named  an  anti-crime 
demonstration  project  and  that  a 
special  task  force  be  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate local  crime  problems. 

The  residents  presented  their 
unusual  demands  at  a neigh- 
borhood meeting  attended  by  200 
people  last  month,  and  state  and 
city  officials  said  they  will  look  in- 


The  most  lucrative  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime  in 
Georgia  is  drug  trafficking,  ac- 
cording to  a report  released 
recently  by  the  Georgia  Organ- 
ized Crime  Council. 

The  report  said  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking leads  an  overall  increase  in 
organized  crime  activity  in  the 
state,  with  an  estimated  $7.25 
billion  worth  of  narcotics  being 
sold  on  the  streets. 

It  also  indicated  that  members 
of  traditional  organized  crime 
groups  such  as  La  Cosa  Nostra 
have  gained  influence  in  Georgia, 
infiltrating  legitimate  industries 


to  the  measures  suggested. 

Ellen  Wood,  an  aide  to  Ohio 
Governor  Richard  F.  Celeste,  said 
the  governor  would  send  state 
Adjutant  General  Raymond  R. 
Galloway  to  Cleveland  to  talk  to 
city  officials. 

Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich 
said  members  of  the  community 
group  could  join  a Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  that  is  already  in 
place. 

Buckeye-Woodland  residents 
claimed  that  of  all  U.S.  cities  with 
300,00  residents.  Cleveland  is 
sixth  in  murders,  eighth  in  rapes, 
sixth  in  robberies  and  11th  in  ag- 
gravated assaults. 


as  officers,  employers  and  stock- 
holders. 

Organized  crime  also  is  “exer- 
cising control  and  influence  over 
certain  labor  organizations  and 
employee  benefit  plans  in 
Georgia."  the  report  said. 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on 
traditional  organized  crime 
groups,  the  report  stressed  the 
growing  threat  from  other  forms 
of  organized  crime,  such  as 
outlaw  motorcycle  gangs. 

It  estimates  that  as  many  as  20 
motorcycle  gangs  operate 
statewide,  with  four  principal 
gangs  controlling  the  major 


Lieut.  Richard  McIntosh  of  the 
Cleveland  police  said  the  Fourth 
Police  District,  which  includes 
the  BuckeyeWoodland  area,  has 
had  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the 
state  for  several  years,  and  that 
officers  there  often  handle  up  to 
20  assignments  a shift. 

“It  is  not  unusual  to  be  60  to 
100  assignments  behind,”  McIn- 
tosh said.  “Many  assignments 
are  not  answered  for  several 
hours  and  minor  ones  may  not 
even  be  responded  to  at  all." 

He  said  the  possibility  of  Na- 
tional Guard  patrol  “would  be 
welcomed  by  the  officers  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  District." 


metropolitan  areas. 

Dick  Hand,  the  DeKalb  County 
Public  Safety  Director  and  head 
of  the  crime  council,  said  motor- 
cycle gangs  are  particularly 
threatening  because  they  incor- 
porate local  residents  with 
members  of  organized  crime 
gangs. 

Hand  said  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  “doing  a good  job  of  in- 
telligence in  keeping  up  with  what 
is  happening,  but  a relatively  poor 
job  in  stopping  it.  ‘ ’ He  blamed  the 
enforcement  problems  on  limited 
funds  for  investigating  gangs. 


Medical  authorities  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  say  a syn- 
thetic heroin  sold  to  addicts  as  the 
real  thing  has  created  an  epidemic 
of  paralysis  cases  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  Parkinson's 
disease. 

Doctors  first  observed  the 
symptoms  in  heroin  addicts  in  the 
San  Jose  area  two  years  ago.  and 
now  believe  the  chemical  has  re- 
surfaced in  San  Francisco.  More 
than  120  people  have  been 
stricken  with  the  paralysis,  which 
has  left  some  completely  im- 
mobilized. 

Dr.  J.  William  Langston,  chief 
of  neurology  at  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Medical  Center,  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  syn- 
thetic heroin  apparently  contains 
a substance  known  as  MPTP, 
which  affects  the  brain  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Parkinson's 
disease.  Parkinson’s  victims  are 
usually  over  60  and  suffer  muscle 
stiffness,  memory  loss,  visual  or 
speech  problems  and  a general 
slowing  of  body  movements. 

Heroin  addicts  who  injected  the 
synthetic  can  show  the  symp- 
toms within  days  or  up  to  a year 
later.  Langston  said.  The 
substance  appears  identical  to 
heroin  but  gives  a burning  sensa- 
tion when  injected  and  is  usually 
much  cheaper,  he  said. 

Langston  said  the  paralysis 
caused  by  synthetic  heroin  may 
lead  to  a greater  understanding  of 
Parkinson’s  disease,  since  it  af- 
fects the  same  portion  of  the 
brain. 

Other  cases  of  paralysis  have 
been  reported  in  Sacramento. 
Oakland  and  Hayward.  Calif.,  and 


The  microcomputer  explosion 
of  the  past  several  years  has  made 
data-processing  technology 
available  to  numerous  police 
departments,  for  use  in  such  areas 
as  record-keeping,  case  listing 
and  personnel  rosters. 

In  addition  to  performing 
rudimentary  tasks,  though,  some 
small  computer  installations 
have  been  used  to  break  new 
ground  in  law  enforcement.  The 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  Police 
Department  is  one  such  agency, 
where  computers  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  street-level 
drunken-driving  enforcement. 

The  Federally-funded  traffic 
records  project,  which  provides 
total  direction  for  the  deployment 
of  a special  unit  in  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  county,  was  com- 
pleted with  in-house  personnel  for 
less  than  $6,500. 

Fulton  County  Police  Chief 
Clinton  Chafin.  a 30-year  veteran 
of  the  Atlanta  police,  noted  that 
“considering  the  increasing  costs 
of  police  services,  managers  must 
take  a more  active  role  in  direc- 
ting the  police  officer  in  the 
street. 

“This  project  is  but  one  step  in 
that  direction,"  Chafin  said. 


in  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 

Meanwhile,  analysts  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion have  warned  that  the  supply 
of  genuine  heroin  may  increase 
with  renewed  smuggling  from 
Mexico. 

John  Bacon  of  the  DEA  said 
that  heroin  seizures  along  the 
Mexican  border  have  reached  a 
five-year  high,  a reversal  of  the 
downward  trend  that  began  in 
1976  when  officials  started  using 
herbicides  to  destroy  poppy 
fields. 

Much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a 
change  in  tactics  by  opium  poppy 
growers,  who  have  moved  to 
smaller  fields  in  more  rugged 
areas  to  escape  detection. 

To  counter  that,  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters  is  spon- 
soring the  development  of  a fixed- 
wing  aircraft  equipped  with  a new 
spraying  device  to  reach  those 
fields.  But  officials  said  the  plane 
probably  won't  be  ready  before 
the  current  poppy  season  ends. 

About  a third  of  the  heroin  used 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
Mexico,  experts  say.  William 
Munson  of  the  DEA  said.  “It's 
not  that  the  Mexicans  are  produc- 
ing so  much.  It's  just  that 
everything  they  produce  is  for 
us."  Most  of  the  other  heroin  used 
in  this  country  comes  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  he  said. 

Most  Mexican  heroin  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  remains  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country, 
but  some  is  sent  to  areas  such  as 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  the  DEA  of- 
ficials said. 


The  county  police  force’s  D.U.I. 
unit  receives  a three-page  month- 
ly printout  summarizing  all 
alcohol-related  traffic  accidents. 
The  printout  includes  a “scat- 
tergram"  indicating  the  hour  and 
day  of  the  week  that  problem  ac- 
cidents are  occurring,  a summary 
page  indicating  types  of  vehicles, 
places  of  occurrence  and  103 
other  variables.  The  D.U.I.  unit 
also  receives  a grid  map  of  Fulton 
County,  broken  down  into  one- 
square-mile  'grids  with  the 
number  of  accidents  appearing  in 
each  grid. 

While  the  scattergram  dictates 
the  working  hours  of  the  unit,  the 
grid  map  brings  the  picture 
together  by  showing  the  number 
of  accidents  and  citations  that  oc- 
cur in  a given  square  mile.  The 
map  becomes  complete  when  a 
clear  plastic  overlay  is  placed  over 
it  to  show  streets  and  boundaries. 

“It  is  the  best  justification  I 
have  seen  to  date  to  place 
specialized  personnel  in  a specific 
place."  said  the  county’s  police 
administrator,  Morris  Gibson. 
“The  unit  is  given  a specific 
target  in  a specific  area  within  a 
5(K)-square-mile  jurisdiction- “ 


Mob  seen  gaining  in  Georgia 


County  police  computers 
aid  DUi  enforcement  unit 
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People  and  Places 


The  laugh’s  on 
Tampa  police 

When  television  viewers  in 
Tampa.  Fla.,  called  police  to 
report  that  they  had  seen  a 
message  flash  across  the  screen 
reading.  “Help,  help,  I’m  being 
held  captive  in  the  newsroom,  ” 
the  police  quickly  sent  a SWAT 
team,  a police  helicopter  and 
swarms  of  officers  to  the  station. 

But  Capt.  Ken  Taylor  soon 
found  that  the  joke  was  on  him. 
The  caption  that  had  fooled 
viewers  was  part  of  a rerun  of  the 
comedy  show  “Laugh-In.”  Taylor 
took  it  in  stride,  saying  his  team 
performed  well.  “Everything  fell 
into  place  perfectly  — except  the 
bad  guys,”  he  said. 

Damages  denied 
in  strip  search 

A Hispanic  family  from  Austin. 
Tex.,  who  claimed  that  they  were 
subjected  to  public  humiliation 
during  a strip  search  in  Chicago’s 
O’Hare  Airport,  have  been  denied 
damages  in  a suit  they  brought 
against  Delta  Air  Lines. 

A six-member  Federal  jury  re- 
jected any  award  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andres  Raudales  and  their  two 
sons,  who  were  detained  for  an  ex- 
tensive search  before  boarding  a 
flight  to  Houston  because  they  fit 
a “potential  skyjacker  profile." 

The  Raudales  family  said 
security  personnel  conducted  a 
public  search  of  their  bodies, 
clothing  and  personal  belongings. 
Mrs.  Raudales  said  the  lining  of 
her  purse  was  ripped  and  private 
items  such  as  tampons  examined 
in  full  view  of  other  pasengers. 

One  son,  Omar,  who  was  11  at 
the  time,  said  he  suffered 
nightmares  after  security  agents 
pulled  down  his  pants  below  his 
thighs. 

The  amount  of  damages  the 
Raudales  sought  was  undis- 
closed. During  the  trial,  two 
Federal  prosecutors  stood  by  to 
prevent  details  of  the  skyjacker 
profile  from  being  released. 

Bridgeport  chief 
appeals  ouster 

Joseph  A.  Walsh  has  appealed 
his  dismissal  as  police  chief  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  saying  that 
the  Police  Commission  denied 
him  due  process  in  demanding  his 
retirement. 

Walsh.  67,  was  retired  in  a sur- 
prise move  supported  by  Mayor 
Leonard  Paoletta  after  a team  of 
Washington-based  consultants 
issued  a report  that  sharply 
criticized  the  department  and 


Walsh  s adnunistration.  He  was 
temporarily  replaced  by  Thomas 
Thear.  a member  of  the  con- 
sulting team. 

A 40-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment. Walsh  has  appealed  the 
dismissal  to  the  city’s  Civil  Ser- 
vice Comission.  He  won  the 
chief’s  job  20  years  ago  through  a 
competitive  exam.  An  attorney 
for  the  chief  said  he  probably  will 
appeal  to  the  sUte  Superior  Court 
if  the  commission  denies  his  ap- 
peal. 

The  consultants,  who  had  been 
called  in  to  assess  a reported  in- 
crease  of  16.6  percent  in 
Bridgeport’s  crime  rate,  called 
the  city’s  police  department  “as 
problem-filled  a department 
as. . .we’ve  ever  been  called  to." 

No  good  will  to 
San  Antonio  boss 

Several  members  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Police  Officers  Association 
resigned  after  the  group’s  board 
of  directors  voted  not  to  invite 
new  Police  Chief  Charles 
Rodriguez  to  the  annual 
Christmas  party. 

Rodriguez,  who  came  to  San 
Antonio  from  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff’s  Department, 
has  aroused  distrust  from  some  of 
the  association’s  directors 
because  he  is  an  outsider  and 
because  of  his  suggestion  that 
management  personnel  should 
not  be  members  of  the  same 
association  as  the  rank  and  file. 

But  several  members  of  the 
association  said  they  think 
Rodriguez  should  have  been  in- 
vited despite  political  differences. 
Detective  Anton  Michalec  said. 
“Isn’t  this  the  season  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men?" 

Association  leaders  said  the 
chief  was  not  invited  because  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  group, 
but  the  disaffected  members 
pointed  out  that  other  chiefs  who 
were  not  members  were  invited. 

Sgt.  Rafael  Lopez  said  in  a let- 
ter resigning  from  the  group, 
“The  vote. . .conflicts  with  my 
sense  of  decency  and  fair  play." 

Rodriguez  declined  to  comment 
on  the  board's  decision  or  the 
resignations,  but  a top  aide 
termed  the  issue  “no  big  deal." 

Rodriguez  is  the  San  Antonio 
Police  Department's  first 
Hispanic  chief. 

KC  cops  denied 
bargaining  rights 

A Federal  appeals  court  has 
ruled  that  Missouri  legislators 
have  the  right  to  grant  collective- 
bargaining  rights  to  firefighters 
but  deny  them  to  police  officers. 

The  Kansas  City  Police  Depart- 


What  They  Are  Saying 


Two-bit  truckers 


Armored  car  guards  scramble  along  U.S.  202  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  last  month,  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
an  estimated  $6,000  in  quarUrs  that  spilled  from  their  truck.  The  back  door  of  the  truck  apparently  opened, 
allowing  four  bags  of  quarters  to  scatter  along  the  roadway.  Wide  World  Photos 


‘Morale  is  very  real.  Perception  is  reality.' 

Anthony  B.  Gliedman, 
New  York  City  Housing  Commissioner, 
on  the  city’s  latest  'urban  renewal’  gambit.  (Page  14:3) 


ment  and  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  had  challenged  the 
statute,  saying  it  violated  police 
officers’  rights  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  laws. 

•The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  upheld  the 
statute,  saying,  "The  decision  to 
draw  the  line  for  meet-and-confer 
purposes  between  firefighters 
and  police  is  one  properly  made 
by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Missouri.” 

The  court  added, ' 'Whether  this 
decision  is  correct  or  not,  whether 
it  represents  wise  policy,  is  not 
our  affair." 

Miami  PD  goes 
on  john  patrol 

Miami  police  officers,  outraged 
over  the  discovery  of  a tiny 
surveillance  camera  hidden  in  the 
men’s  bathroom  at  police  head- 
quarters. have  threatened  to  sue 
the  police  department. 

The  camera  was  hidden  in  the 
ceiling  over  the  wash  basin  from 
October  25  to  November  3 in  a ef- 
fort to  catch  thieves  who  have 
stolen  items  ranging  from  riot 
helmets  and  shotgun  shells  to 
jewelry  and  clothing  from  district 
headquarters. 

Lieut.  Robert  Norris  said  the 
use  of  the  camera  was  “well 
within  legal  guidelines,”  and 
stressed  that  it  was  placed  above 
a sink,  not  within  a stall. 

But  Hugh  Peebles,  president  of 
the  Dade  County  Police 
Benovelent  Association  said  the 
officers  “were  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Big  Brother,  a surveillance 
camera."  Several  officers  said 
they  were  considering  suing  the 
department  for  violating  their 
privacy. 

The  camera  did  not  succeed  in 
catching  the  thief.  Although  of- 
ficials occasionally  left  jewelry  or 
wallets  on  the  sink  to  entice  the 
guilty  party,  the  items  were 


always  turned  in  — some  of  them 
by  prisoners  who  cleaned  the 
bathroom. 

By  golly!  Norfolk 
base  gets  chief 

Allan  Gollihue,  former  manager 
of  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Police 
Department's  planning  and 
analysis  division,  has  been  named 
police  chief  at  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Base. 

Gollihue.  36,  served  the  Ports- 
mouth police  for  six  years,  only 
recently  assuming  the  post  as 


Gollihue 

manager  of  the  planning  division. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Base  police 
force  has  230  officers  and  covers 
the  naval  base,  naval  air  station, 
destroyer  and  submarine  piers 
and  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

“It’s  a challenge,”  Gollihue 
said.  “It’s  like  policinga  midsized 
city.” 

Portlanders  urge 
speedier  probes 

A citizens  committee  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  recommended 
that  the  police  department’s  In- 
ternal Investigations  Division  in- 
vestigate citizen  complaints  im- 
mediately. even  if  a civil  or 


criminal  suit  is  pending. 

The  Police  Internal  Investiga- 
tions Auditing  Committee,  a 
citizen  advisory  group  headed  by 
a former  Portland  police  officer, 
recommended  that  the  Portland 
police  adopt  a policy  similar  to 
that  in  use  in  Seattle,  where  in- 
vestigations are  not  suspended 
when  suits  are  filed. 

Portland  officials  said  in- 
vestigations are  suspended  dur- 
ing suits  because  information  un- 
covered during  an  internal  probe 
could  be  used  in  court,  but 
auditing  committee  chairman  An- 
nette John  said  Seattle  police 
allow  a judge  to  review  results  of 
an  investigation  and  decide  what 
' can  be  used  in  court. 

John  said  internal  investiga- 
tions would  produce  better 
results  if  conducted  as  soon  after 
the  alleged  misconduct  as  possi- 
ble. 

Execution  rate 
seen  rising  in  ’84 

Last  month,  two  death  row  in- 
mates were  executed  in  the  space 
of  two  days.  According  to 
criminal  justice  experts,  that  rate 
may  not  be  uncommon  next  year. 

“We  will  get  to  the  point  of  at 
least  one  execution  a week,  and 
eventually  we  could  come  to 
match  the  high  rates  of  the 
1930'8,”  New  York  University 
law  professor  Stephen  Gillers  told 
USA  Today.  Executions  in  the 
1930’s  averaged  as  many  as  three 
a week. 

Before  the  executions  of 
murderers  John  Eldon  Smith  in 
Georgia  and  Robert  Wayne 
Williams  in  Louisiana  last  month, 
only  nine  men  had  been  executed 
since  the  death  penalty  was 
reinstated  in  1976.  More  than 
1,200  inmates  are  currently  on 
death  row. 

Experts  said  the  rate  of  execu- 
tions will  increase  because  many 
cases  will  reach  the  end  of  the  ap- 
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Now  you  see  it . . 

Police  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Queensland.  Australia,  have  caught  up 
with  their  American  cousins  with  a new  idea  in  traffic  enforcement. 
What  appears  to  speeding  motorists  to  be  a highway  patrol  car  is  in 
fact  a mere  plywood  replica  made  from  a blown*up  photograph.  Local 
traffic  police  hope  the  “car”  will  have  a deterrent  value.  wide  World  Photos 


peals  route  in  the  next  months, 
because  many  issues  surrounding 
capital  punishment  have  been 
decided,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  is  more  conservative  since 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Conner 
replaced  Potter  Stewart  and 
because  fewer  attorneys  are  will- 
ing to  pursue  death  penalty  ap- 
peals. 

Picking  up  the 
tab  for  DUi  cases 

A New  Mexico  official  has 
urged  municipal  judges 
throughout  the  state  to  charge 
anyone  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  a $25  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  preparing  evidence  against 
them. 

Loris  Hughes,  director  of  the 
state  scientific  laboratory,  has 
sent  a letter  to  all  municipal 
leaders  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  state,  asking  them  to 
adopt  local  laws  similar  to  one 
passed  by  the  state  legislature 
two  years  ago.  That  law  requires 
state  magistrate  judges  to  charge 
the  fee. 

The  state  lab.  located  on  the 
Albuquerque  campus  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico, 
spends  about  $150,000  a year 
training  police  officers  to  use 
breath-testing  equipment  and 
analyzing  breath  samples.  The 
fees  charged  by  magistrate 
courts,  which  handle  about  20 
percent  of  all  driving-while- 
intoxicated  cases,  brought  in 
about  a third  of  that  money  last 
year,  but  municipal  courts  con- 
tributed only  a few  hundred 
dollars. 

Hughes  said  that  a $25  fee 
charged  to  each  convicted  of- 
fender would  relieve  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  allow  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  breath- 
testing equipment. 

Municipal  judges  in  Albuquer- 
que already  charge  the  fee,  and  of- 
ficials in  Las  Cruces  have  said 
they  plan  to  incorporate  the  fee  in- 
to their  municipal  code. 


Kentucky  sheriff 
dies  in  office 

Sheriff  Tom  Lincoln  of  Shelby 
County,  Ky.,  died  last  month, 
shortly  after  being  installed  as 
president  of  the  Kentucky 
Sheriff's  Association.  He  had 
been  sheriff  since  January  of 
1982. 

Fred  Ruble,  chief  deputy  under 
Lincoln,  was  named  acting  sheriff 
until  a special  election  can  be  held 
next  August  to  choose  a perma- 
nent replacement. 

Ruble,  47,  said  he  will  seek  the 
office  in  the  August  election. 

Probation  levied 
in  rights  case 

Sheriff  Ramon  C.  Garza  of 
Zavala  County,  Tex.,  and  Alfredo 
Menchaca,  his  chief  investigator, 
have  been  sentenced  to  five  years' 
probation  on  a misdemeanor 
charged  of  violating  a burglary 
suspect's  civil  rights. 

The  two  were  convicted  Oc- 
tober 28  of  locking  a prisoner  in  a 
closet-size  cell  for  more  than  a 
day. 

US  still  safest 
place  to  drive 

The  current  emphasis  on 
drunken  driving  and  the  failure  to 
wear  seat  belts  could  lead  to  a na- 
tional highway  safety  program 
that  ignores  other  important 
aspects  of  traffic  safety,  one  ex- 
pert has  warned. 

Robert  L.  Marshall,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Services  and 
Continuing  Education  at  Central 
Missouri  State  University,  says 
that  while  alcohol  and  seat  belt 
use  are  major  problems,  the 
United  States  is  still  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  to  drive  a car. 

"There  has  been  too  much  em- 
phasis recently  on  drunk  driving 


and  seat  belt  restraints,"  said 
Marshall,  who  is  also  past  chair- 
man of  the  Alliance  for  Traffic 
Safety. 

He  added.  "Our  outstanding 
record  has  been  accomplished  by 
a multifaceted  program  involving 
everything  hxim  improved  roads 
to  better  automobiles  to  better 
trained  control  officers,  motor 
vehicle  inspection  laws  and  driver 
education  programs." 

Marshall  said  that  since  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  adopted  its  com- 
prehensive safety  program  in 
1966,  nearly  230,000  lives  are 
believed  to  have  been  saved.  8.8 
million  people  have  escaped  in- 
jury and  $134  billion  has  been 
saved  in  lost  earning  power, 
medical  bills  and  automobile 
repairs. 


Through  the 
looking  glass 

The  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion of  Philadelphia  has  donated 
$1,000  for  the  installation  of  one- 
way glass  in  the  city  detention 
center's  line-up  room. 

The  commission  decided  to 
donate  the  money,  provided  by 
Day  & Zimmerman  Inc.,  after 
learning  that  light  from  the  line- 
up area  reflects  into  the  viewing 
room,  allowing  suspects  to  see 
potential  witnesses. 

"We  were  dismayed  to  learn 
that  citizens  were  led  to  believe 
they  were  safe  when  they  were 
not,  and  we  deckled  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it,"  said  Ian  H.  Lennox,  the 


Taking  it 
on  the  lamb 


A London  policeman  appears  to  have  misgivings  as  he  escorts  Mike  Bradshaw  across  the  London  Bridge 
last  month.  Bradshaw,  a newly-declared  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  was  exercising  a medieval 
privilege  of  driving  a flock  of  sheep  across  the  bridge  as  part  of  a charitable  endeavor.  WideWondPiwtos 


president  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion. 

Prisons  Superintendent  David 
S.  Owens  Jr.  had  argued  that  line- 
ups should  be  moved  to  another 
facility. 

Criminal  justice 
and  video  games 

Two  new  video  games  designed 
by  criminal  justice  educators 
allow  players  to  see  the  world  of 
criminal  justice  from  the  inside. 

One,  called  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment," allows  the  player  to  act  as 
a criminal  court  j udge,  meting  out 
punishment  to  wrongdoers.  The 
other.  "Search  and  Seizure." 
allows  the  player  to  act  as  a police 
detective  who  must  decide 
whether  to  conduct  a search, 
make  arrests  or  use  a weapon. 

The  games  were  designed  by 
Graeme  Newman,  acting  dean  of 
the  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany,  and  Jack  M.  Kress  of 
Delaware  Law  School. 

In  "Crime  and  Punishment," 
the  player  is  presented  with  a con- 
victed criminal's  background  and 
crime  and  asked  to  hand  down  a 
sentence.  The  sentencing  decision 
is  then  rated  on  a scale  of  one  to 
five  gavels  against  sentences 
handed  down  in  the  real  court 
cases  on  which  the  game 
scenarios  are  based. 

Newman  said  the  games  are 
aimed  at  raising  public  awareness 
of  major  problems  in  the  nation’s 
criminal  justice  system.  They 
have  been  purchased  for  use  in 
social  studies  and  law  classes. 


On  the  Record: 

To  have  true  justice  we  must  have 
equal  harassment  under  the  law  ‘ 

Paul  Krassner 
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Radar,  camera  proposed 
for  deadly  St.  Louis  bridge 


After  three  people  were  killed  in 
two  accidents  within  two  weeks 
on  a busy  St.  Louis  bridge,  the 
local  police  and  state  highway 
department  joined  forces  to  im- 
prove the  bridge’s  safety  — and 
are  considering  installing  a com- 
bination camera-radar  gun  above 
the  bridge  to  observe  traffic  on 
the  span. 

The  camera-radar  gun  would  be 
mounted  on  a sign  post  above  the 
bridge  and  powered  by  the  lines  to 
overhead  lights.  It  would  be  able 
to  swivel  into  several  different 
positions,  allowing  officers  to 
monitor  traffic  from  a safe 
distance  off  the  bridge. 

“The  radar  would  tell  us  what 
the  speed  was,  and  the  camera 
would  tell  which  vehicle  was 
speeding.”  said  Lieut.  Raymond 
Sheehan,  commander  of  the  St. 
Louis  Police  traffic  safety  divi- 
sion. “We  could  also  watch  for  er- 
ratic drivers,  for  potential  DWl 
violations.” 

Other  steps  being  taken  to  im- 
prove safety  on  the  Poplar  Street 
Bridge  which  is  at  the  intersec- 


tion of  four  major  highways,  in- 
clude skid  tests  on  the  pavement, 
videotapes  taken  from  inside  a car 
approaching  and  crossing  the 
bridge  and  a stepped-up  ticketing 
program  using  the  more  conven- 
tional radar  already  available  to 
police. 

Officrs  issued  27  tickets  to 
drivers  in  one  day  recently,  using 
pacer  cars  and  hand-held  radar 
units  near  the  entrance  and  exit 
ramps. 

Police  and  highway  department 
officials  also  are  considering  the 
installation  of  flashing  lights  and 
signs  to  warn  motorists  of  exits, 
use  of  “rumble  pavement’  ’ to  slow 
cars  down  and  better  directional 
signs. 

Sheehan  also  said  he  hopes  to 
educate  long-distance  truckers 
about  the  complex  interchange  by 
distributing  aerial  maps  of  the 
bridge  and  surrounding  highways 
at  truck  stops  and  weigh  stations 
in  Illinois.  “Let  them  know  a hun- 
dred miles  before  they  get  there 
that  they’ll  have  to  be  ready  to 
get  in  a certain  lane.”  he  said. 


ACLU  vows  to  ‘get  tough 


with  LAPD  in 

An  attorney  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  Los 
Angeles  said  he  will  press  for  rigid 
controls  on  police  intelligence- 
gathering now  that  a suit  against 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  set  for  trial. 

Attorney  Paul  Hoffman  said 
that  the  City  Council’s  rejection 
of  an  out-of-court  settlement 
means  that  the  ACLU  will  ask  for 
safeguards  ranging  from  a re- 
quirement that  all  police  under- 
cover operations  be  approved  by  a 
judge  to  the  appointment  of  a 
special  watchdog  to  oversee  the 
LAPD  and  report  back  to  the  civil 
liberties  group. 

-The  City  Council  last  month  re- 
jected a settlement  in  which  the 
131  plaintiffs  who  have  accused 
police  of  illegally  spying  on  them 
would  have  been  awarded  $2 
million. 

Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates  said  he 
was  glad  the  settlement  was  re- 


spy  lawsuit 

jected.  He  said  the  terms  would 
have  “narrowed  our  ability  to  do 
an  effective  job,  narrowed  it  con- 
siderably.” 

But  Hoffman  said  the  rejection 
means  the  ACLU  will  no  longer 
compromise  its  demands.  "We’re 
going  to  ask  for  more  now.  We’re 
going  to  get  tough.” 

The  ACLU  suit  is  now  set  to  go 
to  trial  on  January  18,  and  both 
sides  say  there  is  little  chance  of 
another  agreement  being 
reached.  The  suit  arose  out  of 
allegations  that  private  citizens 
and  community  groups  were  il- 
legally spied  on  by  the  LAPD’s 
now-abolished  Public  Disorder 
Intelligence  Division. 

Since  the  time  of  the  alleged 
spying,  the  Police  Commission 
has  placed  more  stringent  regula- 
tions on  intelligence-gathering 
and  limited  the  role  of  the  in- 
telligence unit’s  successor,  the 
Anti-Terrorist  Division. 


If 

The  ghost 
of 

Christmas 

present 

Saturday,  December  17,  began  as 
a normal  pre-Christmas  shopping 
day  for  many  Londoners  at  Har- 
rod’s,  the  sprawling,  opulent 
department  store.  The  day  soon 
exploded  in  a hellish  roar  and 
billows  of  black  smoke,  as  a car 
bomb  outside  the  store  went  off. 

At  least  five  people  died  in  the 
blast,  including  three  police  of- 
ficers, and  more  than  70  were  in- 
jured. The  outlawed  Irish 
Republican  Army  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  bomb. 

In  the  photo  at  left,  a London 
policewoman  clears  the  way  for  a 
man  with  blood  pouring  from  his 
head.  Above,  police  try  to  clear 
curious  spectators  away  from  the 
scene,  as  smoke  and  flames  con- 
tinue to  erupt  from  the  explosion. 


BJS  report 
gives  public 
new  look  at 
US  crime 

Continued  from  Page  1 
General  EUiot  Richardson  told 
reporters:  “There  has  been 
chronically  a need  for  much  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  of 
crime  and  a better  analysis  of  the 
factors  bearing  on  repeated 
crime.  1 used  to  feel  that  our  infor- 
mation was  in  many  ways  much 
too  crude.” 

Single  copies  of  the  report  may 
be  ordered  from  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice. Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD. 
20850.  Specify  order  number 
NCJ-87068. 


During  Ihit  century,  the  police  and  corrections  shares 

of  State  and  local  spending  have  not  fluctuated 

as  redicatly  as  the  shares  for  some  other  government  functions 
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One  of  the  dozens  of  charts,  graphs  and  maps  included  in  the  BJS 
“ Report  to  the  Nation  on  Crime  and  Justice.  Bureau  ot  Justice  Statistics 


New  crime-data  system  is 
on-line  in  four  departments 


and  solvability,  they  won’t. 

Paine  said  he  believes  the  CCS 
system  is  better  than  the  UCR. 

“UCR  is  better  than  no  system 
at  all,”  Paine  said.  “I  believe  that 
at  the  time  it  was  set  up,  it  served 
an  extremely  useful  purpose.  But 
now  the  average  citizen  is  not  on- 
ly concerned  about  the  robbery 
rate  going  up,  but  is  concerned 
about  knowing  ’What  does  that 
mean  to  me  personally?’  ” 

Paine  said  the  CCS  dis- 
criminates between  incidents 
within  one  crime  classification,  so 
that  a citizen  knows  not  just  that 
robberies  are  up.  but  that  rob- 
beries of  drug  dealers  in 
downtown  parks  at  night  are 
responsible  for  the  increase  — and 


that  the  risk  to  most  ordinary 
citizens  has  not  increased. 

“This  is  what  the  person  on  the 
street  wants  to  know,”  Paine 
said. 

The  CCS  information  will  be 
beneficial  to  Colorado  Springs’ 
Neighborhood  Watch  groups, 
Paine  said,  because  it  will  give 
them  “information  that  is  almost 
tailor-made  to  their  neighbor- 
hoods.” It  will  help  them  identify 
types  of  buildings  or  particular 
property  items  that  are  at  risk,  he 
said. 

Paine  said  he  thinks  the  system 
will  be  popular  once  completed. 

"When  the  public  realizes  what 
information  is  available  to  them 
through  this  system,  they’re  not 
just  going  to  ask  for  it.  they’re  go- 
ing to  demand  it.”  I 
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An  ounce  of  ^ 

Evaluating  the  risk  of  terrorist  attack 


Where  preventive  intelligence  failed:  a terrorist  in  an  Egyptian  army  uniform  fires  his  Kalashnikov  sub* 
machine  gun  at  polnt*blank  range  into  a presidential  reviewing  stand  during  the  incident  in  which  Anwar 
Sadat  of  Egypt  was  assassinated.  Wide  World  Photos 


By  J.  D.  ARANHA 

During  thepastdecade,  govern- 
ments and  private  industrial 
organizations  have  been  spend- 
ing increasing  amounts  of  time, 
energy  and  money  in  an  effort  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  growing 
threat  of  worldwide  terrorism.  In 
spite  of  this,  terrorists  remain 
reasonably  successful  in  achiev- 
ing their  objectives,  having  on 
their  side  such  things  as  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise,  sponsoring 
governments,  false  documents, 
sophisticated  weapons  and  com- 
munications equipment. 

While  a lot  can  be  said  — and 
has  been  said  — for  such 
counterterrorism  tactics  as 
evasive  driving  or  bodyguard  for- 
mations and  weaponry,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  single  most  im- 
portant first  step  in  protecting  a 
VIP  is  risk  evaluation.  If  a risk 
evaluation  is  completed  effective- 
ly and  necessary  procedures  go  in- 
to action,  the  client  will  be 
assured  of  a relatively  high 
degree  of  safety.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evaluation  is  not  as  ef- 
fective as  it  should  be  and  a stress 
situation  develops,  then  a series 
of  crisis  management  procedures 
will  come  into  effect,  targeted  in- 
itially at  the  recovery  of  the  client 
and  only  secondly  at  the  capture 
of  the  perpetrators. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  cover 
these  topics  in  complete  depth 
would  ordinarily  require  volumes, 
so  the  protection  professional  will 
have  to  build  on  and  around  the 
guidelines  that  follow,  depending 
upon  the  situation  that  he  faces 
and  must  overcome. 

Assessing  the  risks 

It  is  usually  the  client  or  so- 
meone representing  the  client 
who  makes  the  initial  request  for 
a protection  team.  At  the  outset, 
the  protection  officer  must 
thoroughly  debrief  the  client,  if  he 
is  serious,  about  his  professional 
life  and,  if  necessry,  his  personal 
life  as  well.  In  the  course  of  this  in- 
depth  debriefing,  the  protection 
officer  should  assure  the  potential 
client  that  whatever  information 
.is  divulged  will  be  kept  absolutely 
confidential.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  it  should  be  stressed  to 
the  client  that  the  information  be- 
ing requested  is  needed  to  help 
make  the  best  evaluation  possi- 
ble. 

Following  the  debriefing  ses- 
sion. the  protection  officer  must 
conduct  his  own  checks  to  verify 
all  the  information  he  has  re- 
ceived. It  may  happen  that  the 
client  has  withheld  some  piece  of 
information,  feeling  that  it  is  not 
vital  to  the  risk  evaluation,  but 
that  bit  of  information  may  turn 
up  later  on  and  create  new  com- 
plications. For  example,  a well- 
established  client  may  have  a 
girlfriend  that  his  family  doesn’t 
know  about.  Later  on  this 
girlfriend  could  become  a serious 
liability  in  the  protective  cover 
being  established. 

Although  the  debriefing  and 
follow-up  investigation  can  cover 
an  endless  range  of  details,  a 
sampling  of  the  Information  to 
look  for  might  include: 

^The  number  of  family 
members  and  whether  or  not  they 


are  to  be  protected.  If  they  are. 
then  an  in-depth  investigation 
should  be  done  on  the  potential 
protectees  and  a general  in- 
vestigation on  the  rest. 

Friends  and  relatives  the  pro- 
tectee normally  visits. 

^ Close  working  associates  of 
the  protectee. 

Details  about  the  immediate 
staff  of  the  protectee. 

^ People  who  are  a potential 
threat  to  the  protectee. 

H People  who  are  actual  threats 
— past,  present  and  future  — 
whether  crazies,  crusaders  or  ter- 
rorists. 

Types  of  threats  the  protectee 
may  have  received. 

H The  type  of  action  that  was 
taken  regarding  those  threats 
and  the  response  to  those  actions. 

^ Whether  the  protectee  an- 
ticipates any  threat  or  attack  and 
his  reasons  for  anticipating  such  a 
threat. 

After  the  protection  officer  has 
made  the  necessary  checks  on  the 
information  provided  and  Rnds 
all  of  it  to  be  factual,  and  after 
deciding  to  take  the  assignment, 
he  must  make  a survey  of  all 
working  places  and  residences  of 
the  protectee  and  assess  all 
vulnerable  areas. 

The  next  task  involves  making 
an  assessment  of  potential  ter- 
rorist activity  in  the  area  regar- 
ding the  protectee,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  getting  a “feel”  of  ter- 


rorist incidents.  If  the  protection 
officer  has  been  keeping  a pulse 
on  terrorist  activity,  he  will  be 
able  to  come  to  his  conclusions 
quickly.  With  all  this  information 
at  hand,  the  protection  officer  will 
be  able  to  come  to  a decision  as  to 
the  threat  level  or  risk  the  pro- 
tectee faces,  and  he  must  then 
make  known  to  the  protectee  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the 
assignment.  This  is  a very  broad- 
based  risk  evaluation  and  more 
details  appear  in  the  following 
few  paragraphs,  which,  though 
meant  for  the  foreign-based 
client,  can  also  be  utilized  while 
making  a risk  evaluation  on  the 
domestic  scene.  Basically  what 
one  is  looking  for  is:  the  visibility 
of  the  protectee;  the  value  of  the 
protectee;  the  vulnerability  of  the 
protectee,  and  the  past  history, 
motives  and  capabilities  of  poten- 
tial terrorists. 

Risk  Evaluation  — International 

The  most  important  factor  to  be 
considered  here  is  the  general 
visibility  and  vulnerability  of  the 
potential  client’s  company. 
Under  this  heading  of  visibility 
the  following  questions  can  be 
asked: 

f Is  the  corporation’s  home 
base  in  a Western,  capitalistic 
country? 

5 If  so.  is  this  factor  obvious? 
Names  like  Coca-Cola  and  IBM 
represent  a distinctly  American 
image  and  thus  can  immediately 


become  inviting  targets. 

^ Is  the  corporation  managed 
by  local  people  or  foreign-based 
nationals? 

t Is  the  corporation  a multina- 
tional? 

The  corporation’s  image  factor 
is  also  a matter  for  concern,  and 
leads  one  to  questions  as  to: 

t Past,  present  and  future 
union  activities. 

H Environmental  health  con- 
siderations. 

H Relations  with  the  surroun- 
ding community. 

H Whether  the  corporation’s 
political  ideals  lean  to  the  left  or 
the  right. 

After  these  questions  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  the 
protection  officer  must  evaluate 
the  type  of  threats  the  protectee 
will  probably  face,  and  the 
various  groups  that  may  be 
operating  in  the  area. 

The  general  factors  that  can  be 
dug  out  include  the  political 
motivation  of  such  groups,  the 
types  of  operations  they  may 
have  conducted  or  are  likely  to 
conduct,  available  firepower,  etc. 
An  assessment  must  be  made  as 
to  a particular  group’s  possible 
connections  to  larger  terrorist 
groups  or  even  to  international 
terrorist  organizations.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  a given  ter- 
rorist group  has  carried  out  an  at- 
tack on  behalf  of  another, 
unseemingly  group.  Consider,  for 


instance,  the  murderous  attack 
on  Lod  Airport  in  Israel,  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  Japanese 
Red  Army  on  behalf  of  the  PLO. 

Once  an  assessement  is  made  of 
a group's  current  activities,  the 
protection  team  should  build 
safeguards  for  at  least  two  higher 
levels  of  the  threat.  Discussions 
with  other  companies  who  have 
faced  terrorist  problems  in  the 
area  should  also  be  conducted  to 
find  out  from  their  experiences 
how  they  coped  and  overcame 
their  problems.  Police  assistance 
should  be  assessed  and  one's  own 
security  level  should  be  built  ac- 
cordingly. (At  times  there  have 
been  government-sponsored  ter- 
rorist actions,  and  in  these  cases, 
one  can  forget  about  police 
assistance.)  In  the  same  way.  out- 
side firefighting  units  and 
medical  units  should  be  assessed 
and  if  found  to  be  wanting,  the 
protection  officer  should  form  his 
own  teams,  self  sufficiency  is 
clearly  the  best  policy. 

Physical  security  deficiencies 
should  be  assessed  and  equip- 
ment should  be  updated,  checked 
and  geared  for  at  least  two  levels 
above  the  expected  threat.  An 
outer  primeter  and  strong  inner 
perimeter  should  be  built  in, 
together  with  an  invulnerable  in- 
ner zone,  where  one  can  remain  a 
hostage  for  a long  period  of  time. 
When  assessing  physical  securi- 
ty, all  aspects  should  be  covered, 
even  those  dealing  with  vehicle 
parking  areas,  power  sources,  fuel 
dump  areas  and  sensitive  record 
and  communications  rooms. 

The  essential  concern  is  to 
define  what  the  protection  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  acomplish 
and  then  to  implement  a good 
plan  accordingly.  The  plan  must 
offer  a secure  environment  for  the 
person  or  property  to  be  pro- 
tected. Again  the  whole  concept 
of  protection  must  be  based  on  a 
policy  of  prevention  rather  than 
one  of  confrontation  and  reaction. 
Crisis  management 
At  times,  even  the  best  of  preven- 
tive schemes  may  fail  and  a crisis 
will  develop.  The  protection  of- 
ficer must  be  prepared  for  this 
possibility.  To  wait  till  a crisis 
develops  and  then  form  a crisis 
management  team  and  set  pro- 
cedures in  action  is  absolutely 
foolish  ~ and  could  be  fatal. 
Hence  a good  team  leader  will  set 
up  a crisis  management  unit  to 
deal  with  potential  problems  that 
he  anticipates  may  arise,  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  assignment 
itself.  From  time  to  time  these 
procedures  should  be  reviewed 
and  updated. 

Crisis  management  teams  func- 
tion on  different  levels  and. 
depending  upon  the  situation 
they  are  likely  to  face,  will  have  to 
plan  for  the  contingencies  they 
anticipate. 

When  a multinational  organiza- 
tion comes  upon  a crisis,  a number 
of  factors  come  into  play.  The 
most  important,  they  must 
realize  very  quickly,  is  that  the 
act  was  planned,  premeditated, 
hostile  and  one  of  a personal 
nature.  It  would  also  have  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  terrorists 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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How  to  plan  for  — yet  avert 


Continued  from  Page  7 
will  have  anticipated  the  probable 
reactions  of  the  company  and 
those  acting  in  cooperation  with 
them,  and  consequently  counter- 
measures will  have  to  put  into  ef- 
fect in  such  a way  that  no  further 
hostile  reactions  are  precipitated 
from  the  terrorists. 

Members  of  an  effective  crisis 
management  team  must: 

H Ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  in  detail,  which  they  an- 
ticipate they  will  face. 

1 Build  a series  of  contingen- 
cies and  develop  appropiate  ac- 
tion for  each. 

I Keep  all  necessary  personnel 
informed  of  policy  and  necessary 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  case 
of  a crisis. 

II  Delegate  authority  for  these 
procedures  to  various  levels  on 
how  far  they  can  respond  to  a 
situation,  if  quick  action  is 
necessary. 

% Meet  regularly  to  update  pro- 
cedures and  review  policy. 

In  the  event  that  a crisis  does 
develop  and  a hostage  is  taken, 
several  questions  will  have  to  be 
considered: 

Whether  toconcedecomplete- 
ly  to  the  demands  of  the  kidnap- 
per or  resist  till  the  demands  are 
reduced  to  an  acceptable  level. 

H Whether  to  delay  payment  by 
negotiations,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  demand  will  even- 
tually be  paid,  but  actually  delay- 
ing so  that  a rescue  can  be  attemp- 
ted. 

H Settling  on  a limit  of  ransom 
that  the  corporation  will  pay  for 
the  victim. 

Determining  what  risks  are 
acceptable,  i.e.,  risks  to  the  men- 
tal and  physical  well-being  of  the 
victim,  legal  actions  that  may  be 
taken  against  the  corporation, 
commercial  sanctions  by  the 
government,  effect  on  staff 
morale. 

51  Whether  the  corporation  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
others  in  the  negotiations,  such  as 
the  victim's  family,  police,  local 
partners,  etc. 


1 Establishing  the  level  of 
authority  for  various  types  of 
decisions. 

% Considering  the  long-term  im- 
plications that  the  situation  may 
have  on  the  corporation's  future, 
both  nationally  and  abroad. 

^Confirming  the  crisis 
management  team’s  terms  of 
reference. 

The  crisis  management  team 
should  consist  of  a group  of  senior 
managemnet  personnel  who  have 
the  authority  to  make  decisions 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  Each 
member  should  know  the  level  of 
authority  vested  in  him  and 
should  be  competent  enough  to 
react  effectively  and  quickly  in 
the  event  of  a crisis.  The  team 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  in 
its  plans  to  develop  alternative 
strategies  if  the  need  arises.  No 
matter  what  a team  plans  for, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  in- 
telligence information,  it  may  be 
suddenly  come  upon  a situation 
for  which  no  plans  are  made. 

It  is  always  better  to  build  a 
crisis  management  team  as  a sup- 
port service  to  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agency,  as  long  as  one 
is  sure  of  their  support  in  time  of 
need.  The  team  leader  should 
maintain  an  effective  liaison  with 
whoever  is  in  charge.  A 
negotiator  should  be  trained  as 
part  of  the  team,  for  kidnappers 
expect  quick  decisions  once  com- 
pany officials  get  directly  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations.  If  the 
negoitator  has  been  properly 
trained,  he  can  gain  valuable  time 
for  the  team  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion. 

When  a problem  does  arise,  the 
crisis  management  team  should 
be  informed  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  and  take  over  the  situa- 
tion immediately.  From  the 
outset  their  actions  will  have  to  be 
swift,  decisive  and  effective,  in- 
asmuch as  all  their  decisions  will 
count  toward  a quick,  successful 
outcome  of  the  situation.  In  these 
types  of  situations,  all  it  takes  is 
one  mistake. 

When  a ransom  demand  is 


' received,  the  first  job  of  the  crisis 
management  team  will  be  to 
determine  if  the  demand  is  gen- 
uine or  not.  Checks  can  be  made 
with  the  kidnappers  themselves 
to  establish  that  they  actually 
have  the  victim.  One  favorite 
method  is  to  ask  for  a photograph 
of  the  victim  holding  a newspaper 
that  clearly  shows  the  date. 
Another  method  is  to  ask  for 
some  piece  of  information  that  on- 
ly the  victim  and  his  immediate 
family  would  know. 

The  payment  of  ransom  should 
be  made  by  the  crisis  manage- 
ment team  on  behalf  of  either  the 
corporation  or  family,  or  both. 
Here  local  laws  will  have  to  be 
researched,  in  Italy,  for  example, 
paying  a ransom  without  inform- 
ing the  local  authorities  is  a crime. 
As  one  Italian  policeman  ob- 
served, “In  my  country  kidnapp- 
ing is  no  more  a crime:  it  has 
become  a business.” 

In  the  case  of  the  corporation 
paying  the  ransom,  the  board  of 
directors  should  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed and  the  matter  should  be 
included  in  the  agenda  and 
minutes  of  the  board’s  meetings. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  corporation 
may  leave  itself  open  to  a future 
civil  suit  filed  by  the  stock- 
holders. When  the  crisis  manage- 
ment team  takes  action,  the  best 
course  of  action  should  be  taken, 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  any  corporate 
civil  liability  toward  the  victim’s 
family. 

T4e  official  position  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  is  to  refuse  to 
make  any  sort  of  payment  if  its  of- 
ficials are  kidnapped.  American 
diplomats  contend  that  once  the 
Government  pays  a ransom,  the 
terrorists  will  only  be  encouraged 
to  try  again. 

This  posture  is  not  feasible  in 
most  cases  concerning  the 
business  community,  and  hence 
the  crisis  management  team 
should  be  geared  for  this.  Com- 
mercial insurance  and  kidnap  in- 
surance is  now  available  in  quite  a 
few  countries.  When  making  the 
payment,  problems  such  as  the 


Another  example  of  a crisis  erupting  despite  preventive  measures.  Pope  John  Paul  11  greets  crowds  in  St. 
Peter’s  Square  in  Rome  in  May  of  1981,  just  before  a gunman  shot  and  wounded  the  pontiff  twice.  The 
gunman’s  hand  and  his  weapon  can  be  seen  at  far  left,  center,  just  above  the  head  of  a man  wearing 
sunglasses.  Wide  World  Photos 


— a terrorist  attack 


A computer-based  terrorist  tracker,  Brian  Jenkins  provides  informa- 
tion that  may  help  those  attempting  to  deter  terrorists  before  they 
strike.  Seen  here  at  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  headquarters  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  Jenkins  has  as  clients  the  U.S.  State  Department  end 
the  Central  1 n telUgence  Agency  Wide  World  Photos 


raw  supply  of  money  (amount  and 
denomination),  publicity  and 
mode  of  conveyance  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

To  keep  themselves  at  peak 
functioning  ability,  members  of 
the  crisis  management  team  can 
run  through  a few  mock-ups  of 
simulated  kidnappings  to  see  that 
all  sections  of  the  team  react  ef- 
fectively. These  simulations  can 
also  be  used  to  update  response 
procedures. 


To  re-emphasize  an  important 
point,  VIP  protection  is  a very 
vast  subject,  and  protection  pro- 
fessionals will  have  to  use  the 
foregoing  guidelines  and  adapt 
them  to  the  situations  they  face. 
If  the  protection  team  is  function- 
ing at  peak  level  a crisis  can  be 
avoided,  but  in  the  event  that  a 
crisis  is  unavoidable,  then  the 
gauntlet  will  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
crisis  management  team,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  perform  with 
peak  effectiveness. 


i • 
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'Some  of  the  most  important 
articles  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  last  four  years.  ’ 
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Who’s  liable  for  failure  to  train  officers? 


The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  just  returned  to  the 
bench  following  its  annual  four- 
week  holiday  recess.  The 

Supreme  Court 
Briefs 

Avery  Eli  Okin 

Justices’  return  came  amid  much 
speculation  as  to  why  the  Court 
has  not  handed  down  a single 
signed  opinion  since  November 
29.  1983. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  October  1983 
Supreme  Court  term,  the  Justices 


issued  just  four  decisions,  none  of 
which  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
criminal  justice  or  constitutional 
law.  Not  since  the  1976  term  have 
the  Justices  produced  fewer  than 
nine  signed  opinions  at  this  stage 
of  the  term. 

Other  than  the  probable  ex- 
planation that  the  Justices  are 
busy  doing  catch-up  opinion 
writing,  there  is  little  to  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  seriously 
wrong  with  the  Justices.  Court 
observers  and  the  Supreme  Court 
Public  Information  Office  have 
failed  to  report  that  any  of  the 
Justices  are  ill. 

indeed,  life  at  the  Supreme 
Court  appears  to  be  going  along 
smoothly  in  keeping  with  the  best 


holiday  traditions.  In  the  second 
week  of  December  the  Supreme 
Court  staff  installed  a 17-foot 
pine  Christmas  tree  in  the  Great 
Hall,  just  in  front  of  the  court- 
room entrance.  On  December  14. 
the  Court's  employees  had  a 
“tree-trimming  party."  where 
coffee  and  cookies  were  served. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  silently  going  about  its 
work,  however,  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals have  been  very  busy,  most 
notably  in  the  area  of  police  civil 
liability  for  on-the-job  acts.  This 
rapidly  evolving  area  was  first 
highlighted  in  this  column  in  the 
October  21.  1983,  issue  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  when  two 
state  supreme  court  cases  were 


reviewed. 

Two  such  decisions  follow,  one 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  the  other  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. that  city’s  intermediate 
court. 

Liability  for  failure  to  train 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit held  that  a police  department 
may  not  be  held  civilly  liable 
under  28  U.S.C.  §1983  for  the 
failure  to  properly  train  a police 
officer  where  there  is  no  showing 
that  the  police  department’s 
failure  to  train  did  not  “constitute 
gross  negligence  amounting  to 
conscious  indifference.” 


I n an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Garwood,  the  appellate  court 
went  on  to  state  “that  a 
municipality  is  not  liable  under 
section  1983  for  the  negligence  or 
gross  negligence  of  its  subor- 
dinate officials,  including  its  chief 
of  police,  in  failing  to  train  the 
particular  officer  in  question,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  at  least  of 
a pattern  of  similar  incidents  in 
which  citizens  were  injured  or  en- 
dangered by  intentional  or 
negligent  police  misconduct 
and/or  that  serious  incompetence 
or  misbehavior  was  general  or 
ti^idesp^ead  throughout  the  police 
force.” 

This  ruling,  which  has  the  effect 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Jolting  the  public’s  jail  consciousness 


The  nation's  jails  have  been 
called  “The  Forgotten  Institu- 
tions," and  that  is  probably  as 
good  as  a description  as  there  is. 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P Burden 


Nobody  worries  about  jails  or  jail 
issues  until  something  happens 
to  bring  them  into  the  spotlight. 

“The  jail  is  really  the  forgotten 
institution  in  the  community," 
said  Keith  McKeown,  assistant 
director  of  the  National  Coalition 
on  Jail  Reform.  “Everybody 
knows  about  their  local  school 


system  and  they  know  about  their 
hospital,  but  they  don't  want  to 
deal  with  the  jail  That’s  where 
the  bad  guys  go.  So  they  really 
don’t  know  very  often  what’s  go- 
ing on." 

But  public  awareness  can  be 
jolted,  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  as  judges  in  a 
number  of  cities  across  the  coun- 
try ordered  the  release  of  inmates 
to  ease  overcrowding.  McKeown 
said  that  19  to  20  percent  of  the 
nation's  jails  are  under  court 
order  for  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions and  other  problems  within 
the  jail.  “Very  often,  within  the 
court  order,  is  an  order  to  lower 
the  number  of  people  in  the  jail," 
he  said.  “The  jurisdictions  then 
have  to  come  up  with  a plan  to 


present  to,  and  be  accepted  by, 
the  court,"  Prisoners  have  been 
released  in  New  York  City,  Hud- 
son County,  N.J.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

Many  of  the  lawsuits  have  been 
brought  on  behalf  of  pretrial  de- 
tainees. Courts  have  reasoned 
that  because  they  have  not  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  are  being  held,  they  have  an 
additional  argument  for  im- 
proved treatment.  In  the  middle 
of  1982,  three  out  of  every  five  in- 
mates in  local  jails  had  not  been 
convicted,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
released  inmates  — even  pretrial 
detainees  — will  not  commit 
crimes  upon  their  release.  Indeed, 


in  New  York,  one  was  charged 
with  raping  a woman  two  days 
after  he  was  let  go. 

There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  overcrowding.  First,  inmates 
have  been  sent  from  overcrowded 
state  facilities  to  local  jails.  Also, 
laws  are  tougher  and  judges  are 
stricter  when  it  comes  to  sentenc- 
ing and  setting  higher  bail  than 
they  were  a few  years  ago.  Police 
are  making  more  arrests,  too.  But 
communities  have  not  wanted  to 
spend  the  money  to  build  new 
jails.  And  no  wonder.  McKeown 
said  one  jail  cell  can  cost  up  to 
$50,000  to  build,  and  it  costs 
about  $15,000  to  keep  one  person 
in  jail  for  a year.  Faced  with  court 
rulings,  authorities  have  released 
inmates.  No  one.  save  the  in- 


mates. is  happy  about  this,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  choice. 
Officials  have  released  mostly  in- 
mates who  are  awaiting  trial  on 
low  bail. 

The  National  Coalition  on  Jail 
Reform,  a group  that  includes  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  feels  that  alternatives 
should  be  found.  “We  can’t  simp- 
ly advocate  for  a community  that 
they  remove  X number  of  people 
from  jail,”  McKeown  said.  “The 
way  to  go  about  it  is  to  look  at  the 
people  who  are  going  to  jail  in  the 
first  place.  For  instance,  there  are 
still  some  500,000  juveniles  in 
adult  facilities  every  year.  There 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Flashback 


1 963:  Armored  support 

Ready  to  clatter  forward  at  the  first  sign  of  major  trouble,  members  of  a special  unit 
of  the  Detroit  Police  Department  show  off  their  collection  of  heavy-duty,  military- 
style  equipment.  The  Army-surplus  tank  at  left  had  its  treads  replaced  by  wheels  and 
bulletproof  glass  viewing  ports  installed  around  the  turret.  Also  at  left,  and  in  the 
photos  above.  then-Sgt.  Arthur  DeConinck  models  a 200-pound  suit  of  armor  known 
as  “The  Monster."  The  armor,  which  offered  head-to-toe  protection,  was  equipped 
with  lights  where  a person’s  ears  would  be  and  two  gun  ports  at  the  midsection.  The 
suit  was  said  to  stop  .45-caliber  bullets.  Wide  wofW Phoics.  1 963 
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Bouza:  1984  and  the  Ice  Age  of  policing 


By  Anthony  V.  Bouza 

1984.  at  last,  is  here,  right  on  schedule. 

If  deadlines  are  met,  a paper  on  the 
future  of  policing  should  be.  as  jour> 
nalists  of  the  1930's  might  have  put  it, 
hitting  the  streets  about  now.  Its  authors 
launch  it  with  the  foolish  expectations 
that  inevitably  accompany  young 
parenting. 

The  underlying  thrust  of  the  piece  will 
be  that  crime  and  violence  are  being 
generated  by  forces  that  the  police  do  not 
control.  A call  is  made  for  a debate. 

A favored  myth  centers  on  our  love  of 
action,  but  we  ought  to  think  about  em* 
bracing  thought  just  as  passionately. 
Many  decisions  about  crime  have  already 
been  made,  but  they  tend  to  be  based  on 
fear  and  the  consequent  clutching  at  easy 
answers  that  becomes  the  temptation  of 
a spooked  people. 

If  the  paper's  hopes  are  realized,  a 
debate  will  be  ignit^  on  the  causes  of 


crime  and  on  the  role  of  the  police.  This 
bromidish  view  contains  the  seed  of  an  in- 
teresting notion  — that  discussion  and 
examination  might  lead  to  a more  in- 
formed consensus  on  the  issues  of  crime 
and  violence. 

Many  believe  that  the  debate  has  been 
held  and  settled.  Crime  is  rising.  The  peo- 
ple are  afraid.  Hire  more  cops;  make  more 
arrests;  build  more  jails.  The  flow  of 
funds,  however,  does  not  match  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  discussion,  though  this 
shouldn’t  necessarily  be  cause  for 
dismay.  Still,  our  incarceration  rates 
have  led  us  to  double  the  prison  popula- 
tion over  the  past  ten  years,  sending  a 
record  number  in  1982,  despite  a decline 
in  Part  I Crime.  The  incremental  repres- 
sion, proceeding  with  a rhythm  of  its 
own,  appears  to  be  both  inexorable  and 
mindless. 

Our  profession  withers  for  lack  of  an  in- 
formed and  vigorous  discussion  on  a 
number  of  key  issues. 


Despite  a temporary  respite  in  the  rise 
in  crime  — probably  due  to  demographics 
— we  cannot  take  any  comfort  when  the 
underlying  causes  remain  untouched. 
This  neglect  of  causes  presages  a resump- 
tion in  the  upward  rise  in  violence  in  the 
near  future.  Claims  that  programs  are 
working  are  fatuous  nonsense. 

Our  national  associations,  like  the 
lACP.  are  going  to  have  to  evolve  into 
forums  of  relevant  discussions  on  such 
serious  and  timely  topics  as  police 
brutality  and  corruption,  unionism, 
civilian  review  boards,  performance  and 
productivity  measures,  constitutional 
questions,  police  chief  selection  and 
training,  minimum  standards  for  police 
employment,  minority/female  recruit- 
ment. etc. 

The  police  profession  is  slipping  into  an 
Ice  Age.  Survival  and  comfort  are  the 
unspoken  by-words  of  our  calling.  I do 
not  see  the  responses  to  challenges  that 
stimulate  other  professions  to  progress. 


In  the  absence  of  the  stimulation  and 
prodding  that  move  resistant  institu- 
tions into  unwanted  motion,  our  profes- 
sion seems  fated  to  remain  in  a 
fragmented  and  somnolent  state.  Our 
leaders  neither  lead,  nor  think  nor  write. 
Ours  is  a Tower  of  Babel,  where  each  com- 
ponent shrieks  for  more,  at  the  expense  of 
other  elements  in  the  non-system.  No  one 
is  asked  to  think  or  act  on  behalf  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Reforms  occur 
fitfully  and  in  isolation.  A systemip  view 
is  needed. 

After  a glimmer  of  hope  and  light  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Federal  funding,  from 
1968-1980,  we  are  rapidly  slipping  back 
into  the  darkness. 

We  need  a Socratic  Age,  of  discussion, 
experimentation,  debate  and  inquiry.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  its  outlines  on  our  hori- 
zons. 

Anthony  V.  Bouza  is  the  chief  of  police 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Carrington: 


Victims  as  non-persons 


By  Frank  Carrington 

On  November  2. 1 983,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  Honorable 
Stanley  Harris.  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  testified 
before  the  United  States  Senate's  D.C. 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  since 
the  beginning  of  1983.  190  out  of  404 
District  of  Columbia  prisoners  released 
on  parole  from  sentences  for  violent 
crimes  had  been  charged  with  subse- 
quent violent  crimes. 

This  works  out  to  a staggering  47  per' 
cent  rearrest  rate  for  repeat  violent 
criminals,  yet  it  tells  but  a part  of  the 
story,  because  the  190  rearrests  were  on- 
ly for  those  crimes  in  which  the  parolees 
were  caught.  No  one  can  know  how  many 
other  innocent  people  they  may  have  vic- 
timized. 

However  you  look  at  it,  it  is  a pretty 
sorry  record  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Parole  Board  has  compiled.  Parole 


board  members  are  entrusted  with 
discretion  to  release  prisoners  before 
their  terms  are  up.  but  this  discretion 
must  carry  with  it  the  responsibility  to 
take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  the 
community  from  dangerous  convicted 
criminals.  Mr.  Harris's  figures  indicate 
that  this  was  not  done  in  many  of  the 
cases  he  testified  about. 

One  would  think  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Parole  Board  would  have 
evidenced  some  concern  or  contrition 
over  its  obvious  shortcomings  in  this 
area.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Parole  board 
member  H.  Albion  Ferrell  responded 
with  a statement  that  can  be  charac- 

Continued  on  Page  15 


Frank  Carrington,  a member  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Task  Force  on  Victims  of 
Crime,  is  an  attorney  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Victim's  Assistance  Legal 
Organization,  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Biaggi:  Who  needs  ‘cop-killer’  bullets? 


By  Mario  Biaggi 

Armor-piercing  “cop-killer”  bullets. 
Sensationalism?  Hardly. 

Fact:  Eight  different  handgun  bullets 
have  been  identified  as  capable  of 
penetrating  the  most  popular  bulletproof 
vest  worn  by  police. 

Fact:  The  Teflon-coated  KTW  bullet, 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
of  this  type  of  ammurJtion,  can  penetrate 
the  equivalent  of  four  bulletproof  vests 
(72  layers  of  Kevlar)  in  a single  shot;  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  cold-rolled  steel;  or. 
in  one  test,  the  KTW  bullet  penetrated 
the  front  of  a house,  three  interior  walls, 
the  back  wall,  “and  kicked  up  dust  50 


yards  beyond." 

Fact:  Armor-piercing  bullets  are  not 
used  for  legitimate  purposes,  but  they 
have  been  used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and 
kill  police  officers. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  I offered  what  I 
felt  was  a logical  response  to  this  very 
serious  problem  — all  handgun  bullets 
capable  of  penetrating  the  18-layer 
Kevlar  vest  most  often  worn  by  police 
would  be  outlawed,  except  for  military 
and  police  use.  The  bill.  H.R.  953,  has 
been  endorsed  by  individual  police 
departments  and  major  police  organiza- 
tions across  the  country,  including  the 
International  Association,  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 


International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions and  the  International  Brolherhood 
of  Police  Officers. 

Congressional  support  has  also  been 
overwhelming,  with  nearly  200  members 
of  Congress  cosponsoring  my  bill  and  an 
identical  measure.  S.  555,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Nevertheless,  this  legislation  remains 
stalled  in  committee.  There  are  two 
major  reasons.  First,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  strongly  opposes  a ban  on 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 
Second,  the  Reagan  Administration, 
while  not  opposed  to  the  idea,  has  offered 
very  little  meaningful  support  for  such  a 
ban. 


When  I first  wrote  the  legislation  to 
ban  armor-piercing  handgun  ammuni- 
tion, the  NRA  made  blanket  statements 
of  opposition,  like  “there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a good  or  bad  bullet."  They  were 
sharply  criticized  for  their  position  by  the 
police  community,  normally  an  impor- 
tant ally.  But  rather  than  changing  their 
stance,  the  NRA  merely  restructured 
their  words.  There  are  technical  problems 
with  the  legislation,  they  said. 

1 remain  convinced  that  my  legislation 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Mario  Biaggi,  who  represents  the  19th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York,  has 
been  a member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives since  1968. 
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In  1972,  Bill  Lindsey  was  a veteran  of  the  civil  rights 
and  urban  renewal  movements  and  had  just  finished  a 
graduate  degree  in  urban  studies.  He  saw  that  Federal 
programs  designed  to  help  the  poor  were  failing,  and 
decided  to  go  to  the  streets  to  find  out  why. 

For  five  years,  he  lived  in  a tough,  blighted  neigh- 
borhood on  Fort  Lauderdale's  northwest  side,  initially 
as  a VISTA  volunteer.  His  apartment  was  broken  into 
18  times,  until  he  learned  to  live  with  few  possessions 
and  unlocked  doors.  He  got  into  at  least  half  a dozen 
fist  fights,  and  he  organized  a rent  strike  in  the  Citrus 
Park  housing  project. 

He  also  learned  something  about  poor  people.  "They 
aspire  to  the  same  expectations  as  most  everyone  else. 
The  only  problem  is  they  don't  have  enough  money  to 
live  in  a better  part  of  town.  The  families  that  I lived 
with  and  got  to  know  aspired  for  their  children  to  have  a 
better  education  and  to  live  in  a decent  environment  and 
to  be  a full  participant  in  what  I would  call  the  American 


dream. " 

From  that  work,  Lindsey  gradually  developed  a 
strategy  for  rebuilding  neighborhoods.  He  believed  that 
government  could  save  bad  neighborhoods  by  focusing 
all  its  resources  on  one  area  at  a time,  coordinating 
police,  housing,  code  enforcement  and  other  agencies 
with  private  reinvestment  and  community  support 

In  1974,  he  took  that  strategy  to  the  inside,  6ecoming 
executive  director  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Housing 
Authority.  From  there,  he  began  tackling  the  city's 
worst  slums,  using  every  weapon  in  the  government 
arsenal  — housing  rehabilitation  money,  sanitation  and 
building  code  enforcement,  stepped-up  police  protection 
— and  a few  in  his  own  arsenal  — an  undaunted  belief  in 
what  he  was  doing,  seemingly  unending  energy  and  the 
ability  to  make  others  believe  in  what  he  was  doing. 

He  found  that  the  strategy  worked  He  turned  what  a 
local  newspaper  called  "one  of  the  ugliest,  meanest, 


most  embarrassing  ghettos  in  the  SoufAeost”  info  a 
viable  neighborhood,  and  managed  to  keep  it  that  way 
for  eight  years.  Lindsey  called  his  strategy  the  "Oasis 
Technique. " People  in  Fort  Lauderdale  called  it  "slum- 
busting.  " 

Now  Lindsey  has  begun  taking  his  technique  to  cities 
across  the  country,  and  has  received  Federal  money  to 
produce  a handbook  for  others  interested  in  slum- 
busting.  He  has  found  to  his  surprise,  that  much  of  the 
interest  has  come  not  from  housing  officials  or  elected 
city  leaders,  but  police  - because,  he  learned,  they  face 
the  slums  every  day  and  can 't  walk  o«/ay  from  them.  He 
spoke  to  the  1983  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  said  the  response 
there  was  "fantastic." 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Oasis 
Technique  should  contact  Lindsey  at  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Housing  Authority.  437S.W.  Fourth  Avenue,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33315. 


'What  we  have  done  will 
start  a new  generation  of 
vision  and  thinking  about 

urban  areas.’ 


William  H. 

Lindsey 

Creator  of  the  slumbusting, 
crimefighting  ‘Oasis  Technique’ 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  What  was  it  like  to 
live  in  a blighted  Fort  Lauderdale  neighborhood? 
LINDSEY:  I lived  on  the  street  five  years,  and  the  area 
that  I lived  in  was  essentially  a war  zone.  The  streets 
were  controlled  by  the  criminal  element  and  by  the 
hoodlums,  and  the  major  police  attitude  toward  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  city  was  one  of  containment,  con- 
taining the  criminal  element. 

LEN:  What  did  you  learn  about  crime  in  that 
neighborhood  and  about  the  people  there? 

LINDSEY:  I learned  several  lessons.  One  of  the  major 
things  I learned  is  that  most  of  the  people  who  live  in 
what  traditionally  would  be  called  bad  neighborhoods 
are  good  people  and  they  aspire  to  the  same  expecta- 
tions as  most  everyone  else.  The  only  problem  is  they 
don’t  have  enough  money  to  live  in  a better  part  of  town. 
The  families  that  I lived  with  and  got  to  know  aspired 
for  their  children  to  have  a better  education  and  to  live  in 
a decent  environment  and  to  have  a job  and  to  be  a full 
participant  in  what  I would  call  the  American  dream. 

The  hoddlum  or  criminal  element  was  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  community, 
but  given  the  fact  that  most  of  the  households  were 
single,  female  heads  of  households  with  children,  they 
weren’t  able,  unless  they  were  organized,  to  stand  up 
against  the  terrorism  that  occurred  on  the  streets.  If 
you  called  the  police,  by  the  time  the  police  got  to  your 
house,  if  they  came  on  the  street  two  or  three  blocks 
away,  everybody  knew  it  and  (the  hoodlums)  were  all 
gone  by  the  time  the  police  got  there.  One  time  in  par- 
ticular a lady  called  because  some  guys  were  vandaliz- 


ing an  apartment  next  door  to  her.  The  police  showed  up, 
everybody  had  gone,  because  even  if  they’re  right  at  the 
end  of  the  street  when  somebody  calls  for  help,  the  guys 
on  the  street  have  a system  of  whistles  and  notices  ~ 
you  know  what’s  going  on  just  by  the  whistles.  The 
police  came,  they  took  the  report,  they  left  and  at  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  hoodlums  came  back,  kicked 
the  lady's  door  down  and  terrorized  her  family.  The  ob- 
vious message  was  that  if  you  call  for  the  police,  then 
you  have  to  deal  with  the  criminal  element  on  the  street, 
and  the  police  can’t  be  everywhere.  24  hours  a day. 

LEN:  What  other  lessons  did  you  leam  while  living 
there? 

LINDSEY:  The  second  lesson  that  I learned  is  that  peo- 
ple who  live  in  low-income  neighborhoods,  or 
neighborhoods  that  are  characterized  as  slums  or 
blighted,  are  not  waiting  for  someone  to  lead  them  by 
marching  in  front  or  waiting  for  someone  to  push  them 
by  walking  behind  them.  People  in  these  areas  are  look- 
ing for  someone  to  walk  next  to  them  and  lend  a helping 
hand.  So  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  I learned  is  being 
able  to  sit  down  and  give  people  the  confidence  that  you 
honestly  and  sincerely  care  about  their  quality  of  life 
and  you  leam  to  listen.  That’s  the  greatest  thing,  learn- 
ing how  to  listen  and  the  importance  of  listening. 

Another  thing  I learned  on  the  street  was  that  people 
who  live  in  low-income  areas  aren’t  really  equipped 
educationally  to  deal  with  the  government  and  govern- 
ment systems  and  the  bureaucracy.  The  probability  of 
people  who  live  in  bad  neighborhoods  and  substandard 
housing  to  take  on  the  city  administration  and  get  a 


mandate  to  enforce  building  codes  and  sanitation  codes 
and  housing  codes  — the  people  weren't  educated  to  the 
point  where  they  were  really  able  to  take  on  the  system. 
For  example,  in  the  tenant  organization  that  I was 
assigned  to,  no  one  had  a telephone.  How  do  you  deal 
with  downtown  if  you’re  trying  to  raise  a family  and  you 
don’t  have  a telephone?  If  you  went  to  the  housing  of- 
fice and  asked  about  code  violations,  they  would  go  to 
the  file  cabinet  and  open  it  up  and  it  would  be  empty, 
because  no  one  had  made  a complaint.  So  local  govern- 
ment wasn't  being  proactive:  local  government  was 
reactive  if  someone  initiated  a complaint.  But  how  do 
you  complain  if  you  don't  have  a phone  and  you  don’t 
know  who  to  call? 

So  that  was  another  thing  I learned,  that  local  govern- 
ment has  to  be  proactive  in  terms  of  establishing  a 
minimum  quality  of  life  for  people  at  the  neighborhood 
level.  There's  a very  high  correlation  between  living  con- 
ditions and  the  incidence  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
problems  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

Three  days  to  live 

LEN:  How  did  you  begin  your  relationship  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  police? 

LINDSEY:  My  initial  relationship  with  the  police 
department  was  more  confrontational  than  cooperative. 
When  I first  moved  into  this  particular  housing  area.  1 
was  told  I would  be  murdered  in  three  days  because  of 
the  crime.  We  had  a lot  of  conflict  with  our  police  officers 
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Slumbusting  in  Florida  with  Bill  Lindsey 


Cootinaed  from  Page  11 

on  the  street.  The  patrol  officers  saw  us  pretty  much  as 
outsiders,  and  what  we  were  doing  was  helping  organize 
the  people.  This  was  not  what  the  police  officers  on  the 
street  wanted  to  see.  Over  a period  of  several  years,  we 
did  not  work  very  closely  with  the  police  department. 
We  handled  things  at  the  neighborhood  level  pretty 
much  ourselves.  This  ranged  from  mild  verbal  education 
to  direct  physical  confrontation  in  some  cases.  After 
people  saw  that  they  really  could  take  their  own  destiny 
into  their  own  hands,  and  they  really  could  make  a difi 
ference  where  they  lived,  the  neighborhood  started  to 
improve. 

Over  several  years  we  were  able  to  make  stark, 
dramatic  changes  in  areas  that  had  just  been  written  off 
as  war  zones.  As  a result  of  that,  our  police  department 
began  to  inquire  as  to  how  we’d  been  able  to  do  what  we 


special  tactical  unit?  What  we’ll  focus  on  are  the  quality 
of  life  crimes  that  affect  the  ability  of  people  to  stay  in 
their  neighborhood  and  live  decently,  which  is  a little 
different  twist  from  your  traditional  law  enforcement 
approach.”  The  chief  responded  very  positively.  The 
first  focus  of  this  special  unit  was  on  street-level,  drug- 
related  crime.  We  had  targeted  housing  areas  that  were 
going  to  be  rehabilitated  and  this  special  tactical  unit 
started  targeting  their  activities  in  support  of  that  and 
the  results  were  immediate  and  very  dramatic. 

1 1 j ust  continued  to  expand  from  that  when  police  saw 
that  people  at  the  neighborhood  level  saw  that  what 


did.  When  we  upgraded  a neighborhood,  they  saw  a 
direct  relationship  to  a reduction  in  crime  and  fewer 
calls  and  less  direct  conflict  on  the  street  with  the  peo- 
ple. What  we  were  doing  was  rehabilitating  not  only 
physical  structures,  but  also  the  social  structure  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  developed  a very  basic  definition  of 
what  is  a good  person  and  what  is  a bad  person.  A good 
person  to  us  was  someone  who  paid  their  rent  or  made 
some  contribution  to  where  they  were  living,  someone 
who  maintained  their  property,  who  didn't  destroy  their 
apartment  or  house.  A good  person  would  respect  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors,  just  the  same  way  as  in  my 
neighborhood  or  your  neighborhood.  The  bad  people  are 
people  who  don’t  do  those  things.  What  we  found  was 
we  were  able  to  put  enough  pressure  on  people  who  were 
bad  so  that  they  would  move  out  of  where  we  were  work- 
mg.  What  that  did  was  it  not  only  gave  more  support  to 
the  good  people,  but  also  enabled  more  good  people  to 
move  in. 


*By  focusing  on 
quality-oNife  crimes, 
the  neighborhood 
saw  that  the  poiice 
were  there  in  support 
of  the  good  peopie. ' 


LEN:  At  what  point  did  the  police  begin  to  see  this  hap- 
pening and  ask  what  was  going  on? 

LINDSEY:  Everybody  was  very  skeptical.  Mostpeople 
thought  what  we  were  talking  about  was  impossible. 
When  they  started  seeing  changes  and  they  saw  the 
business  community  respond  and  the  media  respond  — 
you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  had  was  link- 
ing up  with  media  people  who  had  been  activists  in  the 
60’s  and  70's.  We  started  getting  very  good  press 
coverage  and  endorsements  and  it  became  fairly  chic  to 
be  doing  what  we  were  doing,  which  was  slum-busting. 

I say  in  the  past  two  years,  the  local  police  department 
became  more  and  more  receptive,  to  the  point  where 
they  would  ask  us  what  they  could  do  to  help.  With  this 
new  ability  to  target  police  resources  we  were  able  to  go 
to  a number  of  different  sites,  areas  in  our  city,  and  make 
startling  changes  in  a very,  very  short  period  of  time. 
For  example,  one  thing  the  police  department  did  was 
create  what  we  called  an  X-ray  unit,  which  was  a special 
tactical  unit  that  provided  police  services  in  the  context 
of  where  we  were  going  with  the  Oasis  Technique.  We 
approached  the  chief  and  said.  "How  about  settingup  a 


they  were  doing  was  supporting  the  good  people.  People 
w^e  very  exasperated  by  the  fact  that  they  arrest  the 
criminal  element  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
doesn  t really  follow  through  and  people  are  back  out  of 
the  street.  The  meaningfulness  of  police  activity  was 
really  questionable.  By  focusing  on  what  we  call  quality- 
of-life  crimes  — crimes  that  if  they  were  happening  in 
your  neighborhood,  you’d  want  to  leave,  not  fraud  or 
kidnapping  or  white-collar  crime,  but  strong-arm  rob- 
bery, trespassing,  vandalism,  narcotics,  assault  — by 
focusing  on  those  quality-of-life  crimes,  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  saw  that  the  police  were  there,  not  in  in- 
direct support  of  the  bad  people,  but  in  support  of  the 
good  people.  Now  the  police  were  seen  not  as  an  occupy- 
ing force,  but  as  a force  in  support  of  the  people  who 
were  trying  to  live  decently.  When  you  combine  that 
with  housing  rehabilitation  and  a general  upgrading  of 
the  community,  then  the  police  are  seen  as  an  effort 
toward  getting  things  better  rather  than  making  things 
worse. 

LEN:  How  actively  involved  in  your  efforts  are  the 
police  now? 


LINDSEY;  We’ve  worked  very  closely  with  the  police. 
One  thing  that  we  did  was  we  initiated  a series  of  com- 
munity meetings  focusing  on  bringing  the  patrol  of- 
ficers in  direct  contact  with  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  who  were  trying  to  live  decently.  One 
thing  we  found  was  that  hardly  ever  does  a police  officer 
^ve  a chance  to  talk  to  a good  person  except  when  they 
just  got  victimized  by  a bad  person.  Hardly  ever  do  the 
good  people  have  the  chance  to  talk  to  the  cops  who 
work  in  their  neighborhood.  So  we  set  up  a series  of  town 
meeting-type  forums  with  people  from  the  neigh- 
borhood who  wanted  to  talk  to  the  police  or  who  had  con- 


cerns about  the  quality  of  life  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
response  was  fantastic.  You  have  to  realize  these  were  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  police  were  seen  as  an  occupy- 
ing force  — and  now  you  had  a chance  to  come  talk  to  the 
police,  and  the  police  officers  responded  beautifully.  We 
had  the  police  chief,  the  deputy  chief,  the  district  com- 
mander, all  the  shift  lieutenants,  the  patrol  sergeants 
and  patrol  officers  sitting  down  with  people,  working 
tlu-ough  the  problems  of  the  people  on  the  street,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  police.  The  people  saw  that 
the  police  really  did  care  about  the  quality  of  life  because 
the  police  spend  more  time  in  the  community  than  the 
people  who  live  there  — they're  there  24  hours  a day. 
They  saw  that  they  had  mutual,  overlapping  goals  that 
they  could  work  toward  collectively.  Whatwe’vedoneis 
we  have  the  police  basically  as  a neighborhood  element 
rather  than  a downtown  element. 


Choice  assignments 

LEN:  One  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  you  to  the 
lACP  convention  mentioned  that  this  area  has  now 

Continued  on  Page  14 


The  AU„  Apeetmeote  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  before  ,U  and  after  the  Oasis  Technique  was  developed  and  appUed. 
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An  intelligent  approach  to  police  intelligence 


Police  Intelligence  Systems  in 
Crime  Control. 

By  Justice  J.  Dintino  and 
Frederick  T.  Martens. 
Springfield,  III.:  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  Publisher.  1983. 

159  pp. 


By  Raymond  G.  Kessler 
Technical  Consultant 


Given  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s call  for  a stronger  attack  on 
organized  crime,  and  our  continu- 
ing concern  about;  intelligence 
agency  abuses,  this  is  a pro- 
pitious time  for  a book  such  as 
this  — especially  one  written  by 
two  progressive  police  officers 
with  extensive  intelligence  ex- 
perience. As  indicated  by  the  sub- 
title, “Maintaining  a Delicate 
Balance  in  a Liberal  Democracy, ' ’ 
the  authors  have  attempted  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
the  proper  balance  between  the 
need  for  effective  police  in- 
telligence to  combat  organized 
crime  and  the  obligation  to 
respect  civil  liberties. 

The  book  opens  with  a general 
discussion  of  the  balancing  prob- 
lem. intelligence  and  the  relation- 


ship between  intelligence  and 
policy.  For  instance,  good  in- 
telligence is  invaluable  in  setting 
priorities  and  evaluating  effec- 
tiveness. Further,  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  combating  organized 
crime,  one  must  have  an  accurate 
conception  of  what  it  is.  Most  of 
the  public,  police  and  politicians 
subscribe  to  a “predatory- 
parasitic"  model,  which  views 
organized  crime  as  a large,  vicious 
criminal  conspiracy.  Many  social 
scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceive of  this  phenomenon  as  a 
community  institution  and  op- 
portunity structure.  Dintino  and 
Martens  synthesize  these  two 
models  and.  with  their  “func- 
tional/exploitive" model,  provide 
a more  balanced  view  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  authors  note  that  because 
organized  crime  has  many  facets 
and  because  of  the  need  to  set  in- 
telligence and  enforcement  pri- 
orities, it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
ceptualize the  essential  danger 
posed  by  organized  crime.  In  their 
view,  the  real  threat  stems  from 
organized  crime’s  tremendous 
economic  and  political  power, 
which  flows  from  its  ability  to 


Managing  to  manage 
on  the  municipal  level 


The  Effective  Local  Government 
Manager. 

By  Wayne  F.  Anderson,  Chester 
A.  Newland  and  Richard  J. 
Stillman  2d. 

Washington,  D.C.:  The  Interna- 
tional City  Management  Associa- 
tion, 1983 
264  pp. 


By  Hal  Nees 

Boulder  Police  Department 


“The  Effective  Local  Govern- 
ment Manager"  is  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of 
municipal  management.  The 
book  is  directed  toward  the  top 
manager,  but  provides  useful  in- 
formation for  all  levels  of 
managers  and  would-be  mana- 
gers. The  book  is  written  in  a 
“how-to-do-it  style”  that  is  as 
concise  as  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
understand. 

The  ideas  presented  are  positive 
in  their  approach,  useful  for  solv- 
ing problems  and  accomplishing 
goals. 

The  book's  eight  chapters  pre- 
sent ideas  and  information  con- 
cerning the  different  roles  that 
the  top  manager  must  act  out,  in- 
cluding relating  to  the  communi- 
ty, improving  the  delivery  of 
municipal  services,  intergovern- 
mental relationships  and  meeting 
personal  needs.  An  appendix  pro- 
vides an  example  of  a governing 
body  evaluation,  and  an  annoated 
bibliography  Is  also  included.  The 
book  is  sprinkled  with  thought- 
provoking  quotes  from  various 
sources. 

The  chapter  dealing  with 


methods  of  relating  to  the  com- 
munity mentions,  and  then  punc- 
tures, five  myths  of  public 
management.  The  myths,  while 
interesting  and  to  some  degree 
thought  provoking,  are  probably 
not  held  as  “truths"  by  very 
many  managers.  They  are: 
fc..1|.The  local  public  manager 
should  not  worry  about  communi- 
ty relations; 

H Effective  community  rela- 
tions simply  involves  “glad- 
handing"; 

11  A manager  who  is  good  at 
community  relations  is  born,  not 
made; 

11  Community  relations  is  the 
only  aspect  of  local  public 
management,  and 

11  Community  relations  can  be 
delegated  to  someone  else. 

The  chapter  goes  on  to  mention 
that  managers  need  to  know  their 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  learn  to  play  to  those 
strengths,  not  the  weaknesses. 
Different  pressure  groups  and 
community  styles  are  discussed 
with  ideas  presented  as  to  how 
such  differences  affect  the 
manager's  approach  to  manage- 
ment. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  how 
the  manager  may  deal  with 
elected  representatives.  The 
authors  note  a built-in  conflict 
between  the  local  governing  coun- 
cil and  the  manager.  As  the  book 
observes,  most  managers  are  in- 
terested in  "the  three  E's  — effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy.” Consequently,  a manager 

Continued  on  Page  16 


monopolize  illicit  markets. 

Given  this  conception  of 
organized  crime,  its  real  threat 
and  the  strong  public  demand  for 
illicit  goods  and  services,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  seek  to  completely 
wipe  out  either  organized  crime  or 
the  public  demand  on  which  it 
feeds.  Dintino  and  Martens  con- 
tend that  the  proper  and 
reasonable  goal  of  organized 
crime  control  policies  is  to 
minimize  its  political  and 
economic  power  by  discouraging 
monopolistic  control  of  illicit 
marketplaces. 

In  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the 
authors  describe  in  general  terms 
how  an  organized  crime  in- 
telligence unit  should  be  set  up 
and  operated.  The  roles  of  the  in- 
telligence gathering  officer,  col- 
lator, analyst  and  unit  supervisor 
are  described  in  a very  readable 
fashion.  The  authors  are  frank  in 
noting  the  resistance  of  many 
police  to  new  ways  of  doing  things 
and  conceptualizing  problems, 
and  pull  no  punches  in  stating 
that  the  task  of  setting  up  an  ef- 
fective intelligence  unit  will  be  a 
difficult  one.  They  stress  the  need 


to  understand  organized  crime  in 
its  social,  economic  and  political 
contexts,  and  also  point  out  how 
some  enforcement  policies  can  ex- 
acerbate rather  than  solve  the 
problem.  Examples  are  provided, 
and  the  reader  will  become  more 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  good 
intelligence  work  and  its  policy 
implications  as  they  relate  to 
organized  crime. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  ad- 
ditional problems  and  suggests  a 
number  of  institutional  reforms. 
For  instance,  because  the  tradi- 
tional police  environment  often 
hinders  effective  intelligence 
work,  changes  in  management 
style  are  necessary.  Rigid, 
authoritarian  styles  must  give 
way  to  more  participatory 
management  approaches.  In- 
telligence units  must  be  staffed 
by  skilled  professionals  with  a 
sincere  concern  for  protecting  in- 
dividual rights,  even  if  it  means 
recruiting  "outsiders"  (including 
social  scientists).  Intelligence  sec- 
tions must  have  articulated  goals 
and  standards,  and  extensive 
oversight  of  intelligence  work  is 
crucial.  The  au  thors  go  so  far  as  to 


suggest  that  state  governors  set 
up  intelligence  oversight  commit- 
tees. Finally,  they  write,  a cam- 
paign of  public  education  about 
police  intelligence  must  be  in- 
itiated to  calm  public  fears  and 
enlist  community  support. 

A well-organized,  well-staffed 
professional  and  progressive  in- 
telligence unit  can  be  an  extreme- 
ly valuable  tool  in  combating 
organized  crime,  yet  at  the  same 
time  need  not  be  a threat  to  in- 
dividual rights.  Although  some 
readers  might  contest  the 
authors'  approach  Co  organized 
crime,  this  work  provides 
valuable  guidance  on  how  to 
organize  an  intelligence  section. 
Unfortunately,  perhaps  because 
it  is  beyond  their  area  of  exper- 
tise, they  say  little  about  the 
specific  legal  and  ethical  stan- 
dards intelligence  personnel 
should  use  to  protect  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Although  most  general  readers 
and  patrol  officers  would  not  find 
this  book  of  much  interest,  police 
administrators,  intelligence  per- 
sonnel and  organized  crime 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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While  Fort  Lauderdale's  Bill  Lindsey  is  using  his 
“Oasis  Technique"  for  slumbusting  in  that  city’s 
blighted  areas,  other  cities  have  adopted  their  own 
strategies  to  cope  with  the  crime  and  decay  in  their 
ghettos. 

In  Miami,  city  officials  plan  to  spend  $1 1 million  in 
the  rundown  area  known  as  Overtown,  which 
became  nationally  prominent  last  year  when  it  ex- 
ploded into  riots  after  the  police  killing  of  a black 
youth. 

Once  the  heart  of  Miami 's  black  community.  Over- 
town  is  now  a landscape  of  boarded-up  storefronts, 
deteriorating  apartment  buildings  and  dilapidated 
hotels.  Many  of  the  buildings  damaged  during  the 
rioting  have  not  been  repaired,  and  still  sit  empty. 

Worried  that  the  reputation  Overtown  has  gotten 
would  hurt  tourism  in  Miami,  city  officials  decided  to 
buy  land  in  a nine-block  section  of  Overtown.  They 


will  build  876  apartments  in  that  area,  then  move  on 
to  other  areas  to  build  a total  of 6.000  apartments  and 
1.5  million  square  feet  of  commercial  and  office  space. 

City  planners  estimate  that  the  apartments  will 
bring  up  to  16.000  residents  back  into  the  Overtown 
area. 

• 

In  New  York,  officials  took  what  they  admit  is  a 
much  more  superficial  step  to  sprucing  up  a 
neighborhood.  They  plastered  the  windows  of  empty, 
city-owned  buildings  in  a crumbling,  blighted  section 
of  the  Bronx  with  vinyl  decals  that  depict  curtains, 
shades,  shutters  and  flowerpots. 

Paid  for  with  a $300,000  Federal  grant,  the  decals 
are  designed  to  spruce  up  the  area,  giving  it  a “lived- 
in  look"  that  city  officials  hope  will  discourage  van- 
dals. 

City  officials  say  they  hope  the  decals  will  improve 


things  temporarily  — until  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  would  be  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  area 
become  available. 

Anthony  B.  Gliedman.  the  city's  Commissioner  of 
Housing  Preservation  and  Development,  said,  "I 
recognize  that  this  is  superficial.  We  don't  want 
anybody  to  think  we're  doing  this  instead  of 
rebuilding.  But  that  will  take  years  and  require  tens 
of  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  And 
while  we're  waiting,  we  want  people  to  know  that  we 
still  care." 

Only  about  a third  of  the  Federal  grant  will  go  for 
decals.  The  remainder  will  be  spent  on  demolition, 
masonry  repairs  and  other  minor  work  designed  to 
improve  community  spirit. 

"Morale  is  very  real,”  Gliedman  said.  “Perception 
is  reality." 


Lindsey: 

'It  didn't  take  long 
for  the  neighbors 
to  start  appreciating 
what  the  police  were 

doing. ' 


Two  Fort  Lauderdale  police  officers  working  a “choice  assignment";  with  youngsters  at  the  Alan  Apartments. 
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become  a choice  assignment  for  the  police. 

LINDSEY:  What  they’ve  been  able  to  see  is  what  they 
do  means  something.  When  they  ^st  started  the  X-ray 
unit,  the  response  from  the  community  was  so  over- 
whelming that  their  confidential  informants  basically 
had  to  take  a number  and  wait  for  somebody  to  get  back 
to  them.  They  had  letters  coming  in  with  information 
about  who  was  doing  what  on  the  streets.  The  people  did 
not  see  this  as  ratting  on  someone.  They  saw  it  as  mak- 
ing a statement  about  their  standards  and  how  they 
wanted  their  families  to  live  and  in  what  kind  of  a 
neighborhood.  People  would  come  out  and  help  the  of- 
ficers apprehend  people  and  things  like  that  that  you 
wouldn’t  have  seen  in  a million  years.  That  really  has  a 
chain-reaction  type  effect.  When  the  officers  saw  that, 
they'd  much  rather  be  working  in  a neighborhood  where 
the  people  work  with  them  and  where  they  really  get  to 
be  in  on  the  action  and  it  means  something.  All  of  a sud- 
den everybody  wanted  to  be  part  of  this  elite  tactical 
unit  and  get  in  on  what  we  were  doing. 

LEN:  The  tactical  unit  doesn’t  exist  any  more,  though, 
does  it? 

LINDSEY : No,  what  we've  been  able  to  do  is  we  bring  it 
in  wherever  we  need,  but  most  importantly  the  goals  of 
the  tactical  unit  have  been  integrated  into  patrol.  Just 
like  we  had  to  show  all  of  the  non-believers  that  what  we 
were  doing  would  really  work,  it  was  the  same  way  with 
the  X-ray  unit.  It  had  to  demonstrate  to  the  traditional 
police  philosophy  that  you  were  able  to  do  what  we  were 
doing.  So  we  really  had  to  prove  ourselves  first  and  now 
it’s  a routine  part  of  the  patrol.  In  fact,  now  the  district 
commander  and  my  staff  plan  where  police  activities 
will  be  targeted  and  where  housing  activities  will  be 
targeted.  So  we're  going  in  where  they’re  having  prob- 
lems and  we're  targeting  our  housing  improvement 
there  because  we  also  improve  the  social  climate.  This 
results  in  the  amount  of  police  resources  that  had  gone 
to  patrol  being  able  to  be  cut  back  by  50  percent.  They 
were  able  to  do  more  with  less  resources.  'That  has  to  be 
the  trend  of  the  future  because  we  don’t  have  unlimited 
budgets.  We  have  to  be  more  effective  working  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  that’s  what  we’ve  done.  So  I'd 
say  in  the  past  two  years  we've  developed  a very  close 
working  relationship,  and.  much  to  my  surprise,  the  peo- 


ple who  have  been  the  most  responsive  in  terms  of  the 
Oasis  Technique  and  what  we’re  able  to  accomplish  with 
it,  have  not  been  the  housing  people  or  the  social  service 
or  municipal  service  people,  but  the  police. 

LBN:  Why  do  you  think  that  is? 

LINDSEY:  I think  because  the  police  have  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  on  a daily  basis.  They  have  to  confront 
the  negatives  and  the  danger  elements,  whereas  the 
social  service  people  and  basic  government  people  — 
they  're  not  out  on  the  streets,  they  're  downtown  in  an  of- 
fice. It  quite  surprised  me.  but  when  I had  a chance  to 
ride  a couple  of  hundred  hours  on  patrol  in  our 
neighborhoods  — I did  that  because  I’d  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  police  from  the  neighborhood  perspec- 
tive. from  the  street  perspective,  but  I’d  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  street  from  a police  perspective  — 
and  what  1 saw  made  me  even  more  convinced  that  what 
we  were  doing  was  right,  because  the  police  were  not  a 
part  of  the  community,  they  were  apart  from  the  com- 
munity. It  was  like  a we/they  type  thing,  us  versus  the 
bad  people  and  the  bad  people  were  the  people  who  lived 
in  those  areas.  When  I saw  the  attitudes  change  and  the 
patrol  officers  saw  the  crimes  change,  where  they  used 
to  have  lots  of  problems,  now  they  had  people  who  were 
glad  to  see  the  police.  When  they  saw  that,  that’s  really 
mutually  reinforcing.  So  I think  it’s  because  police  have 
to  deal  with  the  quality  of  life  at  the  neighborhood  level, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  They  have  to  go  into  the  bad 
places  and  they  see  this  on  a daily  basis.  They  probably 
have  a much  better  feeling  for  what’s  going  on  at  the 
neighborhood  level  than  the  social  service  agencies  or 
the  housing  people  or  anybody  else. 

In  search  of  sincerity 

LEN;  Weren’t  there  some  bad  times  during  the  transi- 
tion, when  people  were  just  learning  to  trust  police  and 
the  hoodlums  were  still  fighting  for  their  turf? 
LINDSEY;  Yes,  at  first.  But  it  was  more  a question  of 
seeing  that  the  police  were  really  sincere  with  respect  to 
what  they  were  talking  about.  It  was  basically  re- 
enfranchising the  people  who  lived  on  the  street,  who 
had  been  disenfranchised  from  the  whole  government 
system.  The  initial  hesitancy  was  in  watching  to  see  if 
the  police  were  really  sincere.  They  worked  right  on  the 
street  level  on  a daily  basis,  so  it  didn’t  take  long  for  the 


people  to  see  that  the  police  really  were  sincere  and  real- 
ly meant  what  they  said  and  they  weren’t  there  to  abuse 
anyone.  They  were  there  in  support  of  the  good  people. 
They  would  tell  people  that.  When  they’d  go  in  to  make 
an  arrest,  if  there  was  a B&E  and  they  had  the  guy  with 
the  TV  and  stuff,  they  wouldn’t  just  put  him  in  the  car 
and  race  off  to  downtown.  They’d  put  him  in  the  car  and 
turn  around  and  tell  the  people  exactly  what  was  going 
on  and  that  they  weren't  going  to  tolerate  it  and  the 
good  people  who  lived  there  shouldn’t  have  to  tolerate  it 
either.  These  people  never  heard  anybody  say  anything 
like  that.  The  traditional  method  was  go  in,  get  the  guy 
and  get  out.  Now  the  police  would  get  the  guy  and  stand 
around  and  talk  and  tell  the  neighbors  what  was  going 
on.  It  didn’t  take  long  at  all  for  the  neighbors  to  start  ap- 
preciating what  the  police  were  doing. 

A combination  of  training  and  vision 

LEN:  Does  It  take  a special  kind  of  police  officer  to  come 
in  and  work  an  area  like  that? 

LINDSEY:  It  takes  a special  kind  of  police  training. 
This  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  police 
academy  type  training,  and  it  certainly  is  outside  the 
scope  of  your  normal  sensitivity  training.  But  I don’t 
think  that  it  takes  a special  type  of  cop.  I think  all  police 
officers  want  to  serve  and  want  to  protect  and  want  to  be 
there  on  behalf  of  what  they  would  consider  to  be  the 
good  people.  So  I ’d  say  that  it  takes  a special  type  of 
police  training,  and  also  it  takes  a vision  on  the  part  of 
city  leaders  and  community  residents  of  what  kind  of 
neighborhood  people  want  to  have  to  live  in.  Then  what 
you’ve  done  is  create  a frame  of  reference  by  which  to 
evaluate  what  you’re  doing. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  tell 
somebody  who  wanted  to  try  this  in  their  own  city?  How 
do  yon  choose  an  area,  and  what  are  the  first  steps  to  get 
this  idea  rolling? 

LINDSEY:  At  the  present  time  we  have  received  some 
special  funding  from  the  Federal  Government  to  put 
together  a handbook  or  technical  document  on  how  you 
do  the  Oasis  Technique.  Unfortunately,  this  is  fairly 
sophisticated.  It  requires  knowledge  that  is  not  or- 
dinarily there  at  a local  level.  We  anticipate  being  fin- 
ished with  (the  handbook)  in  the  ftrst  quarter  of  1984.  At 
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the  present  time,  it's  over  1 00  pages  long,  because  you  're  dealing  with  a 
very  dynamic  phenomenon  when  you're  dealing  with  neighborhoods 
and  people  aren’t  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  neighborhoods.  We  have 
also  set  up  an  educational  research  and  training  institute  to  be  able 
to  bring  people  to  Fort  Lauderdale  or  bring  the  Oasis  Technique  to 
their  community  and  set  up  a network  of  ongoing  technical  assistance 
so  that  people  can  learn  how  to  do  this  themselves  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Part  of  the  beauty  of  the  Oasis  Technique  is  that  it’s  flexible 
and  accounts  for  the  dynamics  of  social  change  that  occur  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level  in  any  urban  area. 


Who  picks  up  the  tab 

LEN:  Where  does  the  money  for  this  come  from,  if  you’re  going  to 
upgrade  housing  and  that  sort  of  thing?  Every  public  agency  seems  to 
be  in  the  same  position  of  having  no  money. 

LINDSEY:  You’d  be  surprised.  It’s  not  a function  of  having  no  money. 
There  s money  being  spent.  There's  big  money  being  spent  on  housing, 
municipal  services,  code  enforcement,  police  services  at  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  level.  What  [the  Oasis  Technique]  does  is  enable  you  to 
take  your  existing  resources  and  get  a better  return  for  your  invest- 
ment. So  you’re  able  to  do  more  with  less  money.  The  flip  side  of  what 
you’re  talking  about  is,  what  are  the  options?  You  continue  to  spend 
more  and  more  money  and  the  problems  never  seem  to  get  better.  So 
what  you  do  is  then  you  can  rationalize  not  spending  as  much  money 
because  it  really  doesn’t  matter,  and  all  of  a sudden  you  have 
neighborhoods  that  are  in  definite  distress,  you  have  massive  upheaval 
at  the  neighborhood  level,  and  this  affects  the  quality  of  life  of 
everyone  who  lives  in  the  community  as  a whole.  What  we’re  talking 
about  in  terms  of  the  Oasis  Technique  is  that  it  makes  a better  use  of 
existing  resources  and  it  also  has  the  ability  to  generate  positive  suc- 
cesses that  generate  more  private  reinvestment,  because  what  we're 
talking  about  is  not  more  government  money,  but  starting  to  do  better 
business,  neighborhood  business,  at  the  local  level. 


LEN:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  that? 

LINDSEY:  We  had  some  very  distressed  housing  around  a central 
economic  hub  in  our  black  community.  The  city  codes  and  everything 
could  not  force  the  owners  to  rehabilitate  the  property.  All  they  had  to 
do  was  secure  it.  So  you  had  a blighting  influence  directly  next  to  your 
major  minority  business  center.  We  came  in  with  a private  insurance 
company  and  said,  “Hey,  we  want  to  rehabilitate  these  properties. 
Here  are  all  the  financial  advantages  taxwise.’’  What  we  were  doing 
and  what  the  police  were  doing  would  insure  the  success  of  the  project 
and  the  safety  of  the  people  who  lived  there,  and  we  were  able  to  sell 
tax-exempt  bonds  without  mortgage  insurance  because  we  were  col- 
lateralizing the  private  sector’s  investment  at  the  neighborhood  level 
and  we  were  sharing  risks  with  the  private  sector.  What  that  did  was  it 
provided  an  excellent  tax  shelter  for  the  private  investors,  it  created 
housing  opportunities  for  72  families  and  elderly  people  to  move  into 
the  community,  and  these  people  were  moving  in  directly  adjacent  to 
the  central  business  district,  so  we  were  giving  the  local  businesses 
consumers  and  the  neighborhood  people  decent  housing.  So  everyone 
won  and  the  outside  private  investors  were  getting  tax  benefits.  This 
was  done  without  massive  infusions  of  more  atid  more  Federal  money. 
Also,  the  Oasis  Technique  enables  you  to  target  where  you’re  putting 
your  money  so  that  you  have  a dramatic  and  fairly  quick  visible  im- 
provement in  neighborhood  conditions,  and  this  has  the  side  effect  of 
starting  to  generate  positive  ripples  around  what  we  call  our  oases  and 
into  what  we  call  the  oasis  zone,  which  is  the  buffer  area  between  the 
oasis  and  the  neighborhood.  So  we're  not  talking  about  more  and  more 
public  money,  we’re  talking  about  stimulating  private  investment  and 
doing  more  with  less  available  funds. 
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Support  for  9-1-1 

To  the  editor: 

In  the  November  21. 1983,  issue 
of  Law  Enforcement  News  there 
was  an  article  about  the  judgment 
awarded  in  the  “bungUng”  of  a 
9-1-1  call  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Those  of  us  in  the  public  safety 
communications  field  are  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of 
the  article’s  headline  and  the 
statement  made  by  Carl  Trono- 
lone,  assistant  corporation 
counsel  in  Buffalo. 

The  error  made  in  the  DeLong 
call  could  have  occurred  on  any 
emergency  number,  not  just  on 
9-1-1.  A promise  to  send  police 
“right  away”  can  be  construed  as 
a contract  between  the  call-taker 
and  the  caller.  Failure  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  is  the  real  issue. 


The  call-taker's  training  and  abili- 
ty to  properly  handle  the  call 
should  be  subject  to  scrutiny, 
disciplinary  action  and,  if  called 
for,  dismissal 

9-1-1  is  a good  system.  The 
Associated  Public-Safety  Com- 
munications Officers  Inc.  (APCO) 
fully  supports  9-1-1  as  the  univer- 
sal emergency  number.  As  evi- 
dence of  its  support  APCO  has 
established  a standing  9-1-1  com- 
mittee. whose  members  are  work- 
ing hard  to  achieve  the  goal  of  na- 
tionwide 9-1-1  service.  Deroga- 
tory statements  about  9-1-1 
detract  from  the  true  issue  of  the 
DeLong  case:  the  necessity  of  a 
well-trained  professional  telecom- 
municator in  every  public  safety 
answering  point. 

Roanne  Ehrlich 
Vice  Chairman 
APCO  9-1-1  Committee 
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‘Non-person’  victims 
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terized  as  nothing  less  than  a 
gratuitous  and  unpardonable  ver- 
bal slap  at  the  victims  of  the 
violent  criminals  who  have  been 
freed  as  a result  of  the  parole 
board’s  lenience. 

As  Mr.  Ferrell  told  the 
Washington  Post: 

“I  am  disturbed  [at  the  number 
of  parolees  rearrested).  . .but 
those  are  just  statistics.  When  we 
are  at  a parole  hearing,  we  don 't 
have  a statistic  before  us;  we  have 
a person  (emphasis  supplied). 

For  Mr.  Ferrell’s  information, 
all  of  the  people  who  were  robbed, 
raped,  assaulted,  perhaps  even 
killed  by  the  parolees,  particular- 
ly parolees  from  sentences  for 
prior  violent  crimes,  are  not  **just 
statistics."  They  are  victims. 
Every  time  a parolee  is  rearrested 
for  a violent  crime,  it  means  that 
innocent  persons  have  suffered 
personal  injury  or  worse  at  the 
hands  of  the  dangerous  criminals 
released  into  society  by  the  parole 
board. 


Having  relegated  the  victims  of 
the  released  prisoners  to  the  in- 
significant status  of  “statistics,” 
Mr.  Ferrell  then  adds  insult  to  in- 
jury by  contrasting  them  to  the 
applicants  for  parole:  “We  don’t 
have  a statistic  before  us;  we  have 
a person.”  Viewed  in  the  most 
charitable  light,  this  statement 
reflects  an  inexcusable  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  victims  of 
crime;  viewed  in  its  worst  light,  it 
suggests  that,  in  Mr.  Ferrell’s 
view,  and  presumably  that  of  the 
Parole  Board,  convicted  criminals 
are  persons  while  their  victims 
are  non-persons. 

No  one  can  realistically  suggest 
that  parole  boards  and  other  cor- 
rectional officials  have  an  easy 
job.  Indeed,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Many,  perhaps 
most  of  those  who  are  involved  in 
the  corrections  field  are  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vants. But  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a near  50  percent 
recidivism  rate  of  paroled  violent 


criminals,  and  this  is  compounded 
by  attitudes  such  as  were 
manifested  in  Mr.  Ferrell’s  state- 
ment, then  something  is  radically 
wrong  somewhere  in  the  system. 

In  1977,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arizona  held  that  parole  board 
members  in  that  state  could  be 
held  liable  for  gross  negligence  in 
the  release  of  dangerous  criminals 
who  then  go  out  and  victinuze 
again  (in  that  particular  case  by  a 
robbery-murder).  The  court 
reasoned  that  "faceless 
bureaucrats”  should  be  held  ac- 
countable when  their  willful  and 
wanton  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
society  causes  such  tragedies. 
{Grimm  v.  Arizona  Board  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles,  115  Ariz.  200. 
564  P.2d  1227).  If  the  combina- 
tion of  revictimization  by  re- 
leased dangerous  offenders  and 
the  callous  disregard  for  victims 
demonstrated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  situation  continues, 
other  jurisdictions  may,  and 
probably  should,  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court. 
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is  sound,  although  I would  be  will- 
ing to  make  any  technical 
changes  that  the  NRA  or  anyone 
else  can  prove  are  necessary.  The 
NRA  has  chosen  to  ignore  this 
challenge  and,  instead,  continues 
to  attack  my  effort  by  making 
totally  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements  aimed  at  stirring  the 
emotions  of  their  membership. 

For  nearly  two  years,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  of- 
fered assurances  that  they  share 
my  deep  concern  about  the 
serious  threat  armor-piercing  am- 
munition poses  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment community.  They  have 
given  assurances  that  they  would 
work  with  me  in  developing  an  ap- 
propriate legislative  remedy.  Yet, 
they  refuse  to  endorse  my  bill  to 
ban  armor-piercing  handgun 
bullets,  and  they  have  failed  to 
develop  alternative  legislation  of 
their  own. 

As  a 23-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department, 
and  one  who  was  wounded  10 
times  in  the  line  of  duty,  I am 
outraged  by  this  resistance  to  bet- 
ter police  protection.  Particularly 
disturbing  is  the  munition  in- 
dustry’s new  trend  toward  higher 
velocity  and  deeper  penetrating 
handgun  bullets  — a trend  that 
could  lead  to  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent handgun  cartridges 
capable  of  easily  defeating  police 
body  armor. 

Currently,  more  than  half  of  our 
nation’s  law  enforcement  officers 
wear  body  armor  on  a daily  basis. 
The  Justice  Department  reports 
that  approximately  400  police 
lives  have  been  saved  by  these 
vests.  The  number  of  police  of- 
ficers wearing  these  vests  con- 
tinues to  grow  dramatically,  giv- 
ing criminals  more  reason  to  use 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets. 

Although  national  crime 
statistics  do  not  show  whether  a 
bullet  used  in  a crime  is  armor- 
piercing or  not,  isolated  instances 


of  police  officers  being  shot  by 
this  type  of  ammunition  have 
been  confirmed.  For  example,  we 
know  that  a Florida  State 
Highway  Patrolman  and  a 
visiting  Canadian  policeman  were 
shot  and  killed  by  9mm  KTW 
armor-piercing  bullets  in 
Broward  County,  Florida.  Their 
murderers  were  arrested  shortly 
after  the  incident,  and  were  found 
to  be  armed  with  several  boxes  of 
the  KTW  ammunition. 

The  Florida  incident  is  especial- 
ly significant  becuse  the  makers 
of  KTW  bullets  have  long  claimed 
that  their  ammunition  is  sold  to 
“police  officers  only.  ” While  well 
intentioned,  their  voluntary  ef- 
forts to  restrict  the  sale  of  these 
dangerous  bullets  are  clearly  not 
sufficient. 

In  another  incident,  a Federal 
Protective  Service  Officer  petrol- 
ing Social  Security  Administra- 
tion headquarters  near  Baltimore 
was  shot  and  permanently  dis- 
abled by  an  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun bullet  that  penetrated  the 
rear  panel  of  his  bulletproof  vest, 
ripped  through  his  abdomen  and 
exited  the  front  panel  of  his  vest. 

Ironically,  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  was 
originally  designed  to  help  police, 
particularly  when  shooting  at 
automobiles.  However,  police  de- 
partments have  decided  against 
using  these  bullets,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  their  awesome 
penetrating  power  and  greater 
ricochet  hazards  make  them  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  innocent 
bystanders.  Second,  they  lack 
stopping  power.  Third,  when 
unique  instances  arise,  such  as  a 
hostage  or  barricade  situations, 
police  have  specially  trained  tac- 
tical squads  equipped  with  high- 
powered  rifle  ammunition  that  is 
more  effective  than  armor- 
piercing handgun  bullets. 

In  fact,  representatives  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  told  a House 


panel  last  year  that  “we  can  find 
no  legitimate  use  for  such  [armor- 
piercing]  ammunition,  either  in  or 
out  of  law  enforcement.” 

How,  then,  do  the  people  that 
market  "cop-killer  bullets" 
justify  their  actions?  The  presi- 
dent of  one  U.S.  company  that 
manufactures  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  has  been 
quoted  as  saying.  “It's  not  up  to 
me  to  regulate  who  gets  the 
bullets.”  An  importer  of  the  “cop- 
killer  bullets”  has  attempted  to 
shift  the  blame  to  the  vest 
manufacturers,  saying  that  the 
bullets'  penetration  “speaks  less 
of  bullet  design  than  of  the  in- 
herent limitations  of  the  vest." 

My  legislation  would  put  an  end 
to  such  distorted  logic  by  banning 
existing,  as  well  as  any  new  hand- 
gun  ammunition  that  can 
penetrate  police  vests.  Police 
lives  would  be  saved,  and  the 
rights  of  the  legitimate  gun  user 
would  be  upheld. 


Sound  off! 

The  new  ‘Forum’  section  in 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  a 
place  where  anyone  with  a 
voice  that  needs  to  be  heard  can 
reach  the  public’s  ears. 

Any  number  of  leading  police 
professionals  have  long  ad- 
vocated a more  open,  more 
vigorous  debate  on  issues  that 
affect  criminal  justice,  and 
that's  exactly  what  Forum  is 
intended  to  do. 

We  urge  readers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to 
enliven  the  level  of  debate  in 
policing,  by  contributing  either 
to  Forum  or  to  LEN’s  letters 
section.  For  style  specifications 
for  the  Forum  section,  contact 
the  editor. 
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] Half-full  vs.  half-empty 

I LEN:  Is  that  true  for  the  police  department  too,  that  they  just  spend 
I the  funds  they  were  using  anyway,  not  allotting  special  monies  for  the 
I tactical  units? 

i LINDSEY:  In  fact,  not  only  is  it  no  additional  cost  for  the  police, 
I they’re  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  expenditures  that  they  tradi* 
; tionally  have  had  to  use  to  police  these  types  of  neighborhoods.  The 
I amount  of  resources  committed  to  patrol  in  these  neighborhoods  was 
able  to  be  reduced  50  percent,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  life 
was  being  improved  — which,  when  you  think  about  it.  is  very  simple 
and  very  basic  and  extremely  eff«:tive. 

And  the  results  last  over  time.  For  example,  we’ll  go  into  areas  like 
this  rehabilitated  area  I told  you  about  earlier  and  I 'll  show  it  to  people 
and  they  see  the  before  pictures  and  they’ll  say,  “You  just  wait  three 
months."  And  I say.  "Well,  it’s  been  eight  years  since  it's  been  com- 
pleted." And  then  they  say.  “Just  wait  10  years.”  Those  are  the  people 
who  have  the  fatalist  or  defeatist  type  of  position,  whereas  we  see  the 
glass  as  always  half  full  and  getting  fuller.  Everybody  else  seems  to  see 
these  kinds  of  neighborhoods  as  the  glass  half  empty  and  getting  emp- 
tier. 


LEN:  When  you  focus  on  an  area  intensively,  you  really  can  run  out  the 
bad  element  for  a while.  But  from  a police  chief’s  point  of  view,  aren’t 
you  just  running  them  somewhere  else?  How  is  that  going  to  make  the 
police’s  job  easier  overall? 

LINDSEY:  One  thing  we  did  was,  through  the  X-ray  unit,  was  start  to 
follow  the  bad  people  to  see  where  they  went.  People  are  going  to  get 
telephones,  people  are  going  to  sign  up  for  utility  service,  and  it’s  not 
that  difficult  to  track  people  and  see  where  they  go.  The  majority  of  the 
time  the  criminal  element  is  not  going  into  the  upper  income 
neighborhoods:  they  ’re  going  into  surrounding  areas.  So  the  X-ray  unit 
would  just  follow  them  and  hit  them  wherever  they  went  until  they  left 
the  city.  Then  they  moved  into  the  county.  Then  our  city  police  depart- 
ment and  sheriff’s  department  started  a joint  task  force  to  follow  them 
to  run  them  out  of  the  county.  After  they  leave  the  county,  we’re  not 
concerned  about  that. 

Also,  we  were  able  strategically  to  displace  gangs  from  one  turf  into 
another  gang’s  turf  and  the  resulting  conflict  often  eliminated  a lot  of 
gang  people,  which  was  something  we  had  never  anticipated. 


LEN;  But  that’s  a big  problem  while  it's  going  on,  isn’t  it?  Street  gangs 
fighting  for  turf? 

LINDSEY:  There  was  a lot  of  action,  but  after  that  initial  conflict,  the 
people  would  relocate  in  other  areas.  So  the  bottom  line  was  it  wasn’t 
just  a one-shot  effort.  They  continued  to  put  pressure  on  them  until 
they  left  the  area  and  left  the  city  and  left  the  county.  You  have  to 
realize  this  wasn ’t  done  on  a gigantic  scale.  Our  goal  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
was  to  develop  a technique  that  would  work  and  then  to  demonstrate  it 
in  enough  instances  so  that  we  could  see  that  it  had  the  potential  to  be 
flexible  in  other  communities  and  it  had  the  ability  to  make  drastic 
social  change  at  the  neighborhood  level  that  would  last  over  time.  That 
was  the  key  thing:  lasting  over  time.  So  even  if  you  do  one  project  using 
this  technique,  we  wanted  to  see  that  project  make  it  and  be  successful 
over  a four-,  five-  or  six-year  period. 


The  toughest  row  to  hoe 

LEN:  I can't  help  but  have  the  reaction  that  it  sounds  too  easy.  Is  there 
a negative  side,  a difficult  side? 

LINDSEY:  There’s  certainly  a difficult  side,  and  I differentiate  dif- 
ticult  from  negative.  To  be  very  frank,  our  greatest  problems  in 
developing  the  Oasis  Technique  and  then  applying  it  have  never  come 
from  the  street.  Our  greatest  problems  have  always  been  in  the  govern- 
ment. in  the  attitude  of  people  who  have  become  entrenched  in  the 
government  and  have  one  kind  of  attitude  about  these  kinds  of 
neighborhoods  and  these  kinds  of  people.  The  attitude  change  at  city 
hall  and  at  the  state  capital  and  in  Washington  has  been  our  greatest 
challenge.  The  hardest  thing  was  never  on  the  street.  That’s  the  most 
definite,  the  most  substantive,  the  most  hands-on.  The  subtle  attitudes 
toward  black  people  and  toward  poor  people  have  been  our  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  and  once  we’ve  been  able  to  start  demonstrating  this 
over  time  in  different  areas,  it  has  forced  a lot  of  people  to  defend  the  old 
ways  of  doing  things  and  the  old  visions  about  these  neighborhoods 
and  these  people,  so  I would  say  it’s  difficult  to  do.  but  it  is  do-able  and 
the  results  are  positive  and  far  outweigh  the  difficulties.  It  is  real,  it  is 
happening.  You  can  come  and  see  it  and  it  works  in  other  places. 

LEN:  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  police  should  know  about  this 
technique? 

LINDSEY:  The  key  item  would  be  that  police  don’t  have  to  feel  like 
they’re  alone  in  trying  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
neighborhoods.  What  we  have  done,  I am  confident,  will  start  a whole 
new  generation  of  vision  and  thinking  about  urban  areas  and  urban 
neighborhoods  and  not  only  what  should  be  the  role  of  government  at 
the  neighborhood  level,  but  also  the  police  role.  I think  this  will  move  us 
out  of  the  era  and  age  of  only  direct  confrontation  to  cooperation,  and  I 
think  it’s  going  to  revolutionize  how  the  Federal  Government  works  at 
the  neighborhood  level  in  dealing  with  the  urban  dilemma. 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement  News  by  Linda 
Sanders.) 


How  one  manages  to  manage 


Continued  from  Page  13 
may  tend  to  regard  council 
members  as  lacking  courage  or 
‘selling  out’  when  they  reject  the 
manager’s  recommendation  and 
instead  bow  to  political 
pressure.’’  Council  members,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  in  some  cases 
charge  that  managers  don’t 
understand  politics  or  people.  A 
suggestion  is  made  to  make 
recommendations,  answer  ques- 
tions by  council  or  the  public  and 
then  sit  back  to  allow  the  council 
to  decide  what  action  to  take.  In 
this  manner  a win-lose  situation  is 
avoided. 

The  manager  is  responsible  for 
both  assisting  in  developmental 
growth  by  employees  and 
assisting  in  improving  the  quality 
of  decisions  made  by  the  govern- 
ing body.  A manager  must  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  to  this  end  some 
techniques  or  ideas  are  presented, 
including  prepare  good  agendas, 
identify  alternatives,  avoid  alter- 
nating short  and  long  meetings, 
respect  council  decisions,  lose 
gracefully  and  be  generous  with 
credit  and  others. 

A different  chapter  focuses  on 


intergovernmental  relations,  and 
a short  history  of  IGR  provides  a 
background  for  later  discussion. 
Much  is  written  about  the  Federal 
Government’s  role  in  IGR.  but 
space  is  also  devoted  to 
regionalism  and  grantsmanship. 
An  interesting  chart  of  in- 
tergovernmental games  played 
by  all  who  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess provides  names  for  some 
desires  or  statements  made  by 
local  managers. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
personal  side  of  effectiveness. 


Continued  from  Page  13 
specialists  might  find  it  a 
valuable  resource.  Because  the 
book  is  written  by  police  officers 
it  should  have  more  credibility 
with  such  an  audience  than  some 
of  the  one-sided  exposes  and  cri- 
tiques of  police  intelligence.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  it  is  not 
an  apologia  for  past  abuses, 
because  it  takes  a reasonable  view 
of  the  problem  and  points  out  the 
failings  of  the  police  establish- 


The  authors  address  life  cycles, 
developmental  tasks  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  life,  job  cycles, 
stress  reduction  and  other  such 
information.  The  chapter  enables 
the  manager  to  focus  on  herself  or 
himself  for  a change. 

This  recent  addition  to  the 
literature  of  managing  will  be 
valuable  to  managers  at  all  stages 
of  growth.  Theory  is  presented  in 
a practical  way.  ready  for  applica- 
tion. and  ideas  seem  to  apply  easi- 
ly to  the  real  world  of  a manager. 


ment.  it  may  appeal  to  other 
readers  with  a serious  interest  in 
the  problem  of  reconciling  strong 
police  intelligence  agencies  with  a 
healthy  environment  for  the  exer- 
cise of  civil  liberties.  Much  of  the 
public  concern  about  abuses 
could  be  alleviated,  and  police  in- 
telligence could  be  more  effective 
in  fighting  organized  crime,  if  the 
suggestions  of  Dintino  and 
Martens  were  implemented  in  a 
serious  fashion. 


Praising  inteiiigence 


INVESTIGATIVE  and 

LABORATORY  Equipment  from 

SIRCHIE" 

Finger  Print  Laboratories 

HI-TECH  evidence  photography  is  now  possible  with 
this  unique,  integrated  camera  system.  All  solid-state 
electronic  circuitry  controls  the  shutter  and  built-in 
glare  free  flash.  Use  Polaroid  Color  and  Black/White 
600  series  films  for  accurate,  1:1  recording  of  latent 
prints  and  a variety  of  evidential  items. 

cataios  No.  EVC-1000 $595.00 

Custom  foam-lined  case $87.50 


Rechargeable  Evidence 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

SIMPLIFY  the  collection  of  micro-particle  evidence  in  out-of-the-way  places  with  this  fully  portable/ 
rechargeable  vacuum  sweeper.  Designed  for  use  with  our  polyester  monofilament  micro-filter.  The 
complete  kit  contains:  vacuum  sweeper,  battery  charger,  filters,  evidence  bags,  labels  and  a carrying  case. 
Catal09  No.  618  RE  Complete  kit $136.00 


Forensic  Optical 
Comparator 


A PRECISION  optical  comparator  for  the 
examination  of  various  forms  of  physical 
evidence.  Coated  optics  and  the  quad  lens 
arrangement  gives  4x  and  lOx  magnification. 
A cool,  high  intensity,  adjustable  quartz 
projection  system  provides  maximum  light 
where  you  need  it.  Built-in  cooling  fans  and 
lab-type  focusing  platforms  offer  the  opti- 
mum in  operator  convenience. 

Catalog  No.  FX-8A  . $1,300.00 


Portable  Infrared  Viewer 

THIS  SELF-CONTAINED,  battery  operated,  solid  state  device  permits  infra- 
red examination  of  documents,  currency,  art  work  and  many  other  forms  of 
evidence.  Twelve  hours  of  continuous  operation  is  possible  with  eight  (6} 
"AA“  batteries  and  one  (1)  "D”  cell.  Illumination  is  provided  by  eight  (8) 
infrared  emitting  diodes  and  minimum  resolution  at  the  image  center  is  25 
line  pairs  per  millimeter.  Supplied  with  shock  resistant  carrying  case. 

Catalog  No.  MIC  940  with  cate  $1.69500 


TO  ORDER.  CONTACT  US  DIRECTLY  OR  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTOR.  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  PRODUCTS.  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW. 

SinCHIE*  FINGER  PRINT  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  1,  PO  BOX  30576,  RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA  27622 
PHONE:  (919)  781-3120  TELEX:  57-9370 
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The  ‘forgotten  institutions*: 
rethinking  the  jail  problem 


Continued  from  Page  9 
are  approximately  600.000  men- 
tally ill  people  and  mentally 
retarded  people  who  are  being 
jailed  more  for  acting  out  their  ill- 
ness, for  committing  minor 
crimes  like  trespassing  or  dis- 

‘Until  alternatives 
[jail]  releases  will 


health  centers  for  the  mentally  ill 
people;  and  a whole  range  of  alter- 
natives for  kids.  There  still  might 
be  overcrowding,  (butj  that  would 
certainly  take  care  of  a large  part 
of  it.” 

McKeown  said  that  after  these 

can  be  developed, 
continue.  ’ 


turbing  the  peace  who  are  going 
to  jail  every  year.” 

McKeown  continued.  “We  have 
a large  number  of  inebriates  who 
are  thrown  in  jail.  We  have  a large 
number  of  people  who  are 
awaiting  trial,  who  are  there  simp- 
ly because  they  couldn't  raise  bail 
money  but  have  committed  minor 
offenses  and  aren’t  really 
dangerous  to  the  comunity.  We 
think  that  alternatives  can  be  pro- 
vided for  these  people.  Detox 
centers,  for  instance,  for  public  in- 
ebriates; community  mental 


people  are  weeded  out.  authorities 
should  then  examine  what  it 
would  take  to  provide  constitu- 
tional conditions  for  those  who 
are  appropriately  jailed. 

Until  alternatives  can  be 
developed  — or  until  the  public 
can  be  motivated  to  build  new 
jails  — it  appears  the  releases  will 
continue. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes 
correspondence  to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Westwood  P.O., 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.} 


Quite  a haul 

Montebello,  Calif.,  police  captain  Kenneth  Martin  wields  an  automatic  machine  gun  that  was  confiscated 
along  with  other  evidence  in  a series  of  drug  raids  in  Las  Vegas  and  southern  California  last  month.  Seized 
in  the  raids  were  more  than  88  pounds  of  cocaine,  with  an  estimated  street  value  of  S50  million,  about 
$250,000  in  cash,  assorted  gems  and  gold  jewelry.  wtde  world  Phoios 


Department  liability  in  wrongful  shooting  cases 


Continued  from  Page  9 

of  immunizing  Federal  and  state 
police  forces  in  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  police  departments  in  those 
states  may  not  successfully  be 
sued  for  the  novel  tort  of  “failure 
to  properly  train”  police  officers. 

The  present  case  arose  out  of  an 
incident  in  which  a rookie 
patrolman  made  a decision  to  use 
his  gun.  Very  late  one  night  the 
rookie  patrolman  received  a radio 
call  advising  him  that  there  was  a 
prowler  sighted  in  his  area.  Short- 
ly thereafter  the  rookie  saw  three 
men  turn  onto  an  unlit  gravel 
road.  With  the  patrol  car  lights 
off,  the  rookie  followed  the  car  on- 
to the  gravel  road. 

Unbekownst  to  the  rookie,  the 
car  had  pulled  onto  the  gravel 
road,  and  one  of  the  men  had  got- 
ten out  of  the  car  to  relieve 
himself.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
scene,  the  record  indicates,  the 
rookie  observed  the  man  return- 
ing to  the  car  with  a shiny  object 
in  his  hand.  The  record  goes  on  to 
state,  “Fearing  that  this  object 
was  a gun.  the  officer  fired  his 

Unsolved  murder 
seen  rising 
in  Phoenix 


The  percentage  of  unsolved 
homicides  in  Phoenix  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  local  crime 
statistics. 

According  to  data  reported 
recently  in  the  Arizona  Republic, 
a total  of  93  of  the  919  homicides 
recorded  between  1964  and  1976 
remain  uncleared.  That  10  per- 
cent figure  jumped  to  more  than 
22  percent  over  the  following  five 
years,  with  114  of  the  510 
homicides  reported  between  1977 
and  1982  remaining  unsolved. 


revolver  at  the  car  as  it  drove 
away.”  The  driver  of  the  car,  who 
was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
sustained  “extremely  severe  per- 
manent injuries.” 

The  injured  driver,  who  was  not 
connected  with  the  report  of  a 
prowler,  sued  the  police  officer 
and  the  city  that  employed  him. 
The  trial  court  found  that  the  of- 
ficer was  not  civilly  liable  for  the 
shooting,  but  did  hand  down  a 
$1.5-mUlion  verdict  against  the 
municipality.  That  award  was  set 


liable  for  poorly  trained  person- 
nel. In  this  connection,  the  deci- 
sion must  also  prompt  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  professionalism 
in  policing  will  keep  departments 
actively  engaged  in  thorough 
police  training  programs,  and  not 
encourage  agencies  to  seek  to  cut 
funding  for  police  education  on 
the  spurious  theory  that  the 
municipality  will  escape  from 
paying  a civil  damage  award  if  an 
inadequately  trained  officer 
makes  a critical  — or  lethal  — er- 


‘The Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
given  any  direction  on  liability.’ 


aside  completely  by  the  current 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

In  reaching  the  conclusion  in 
this  case  that  neither  the  police 
rookie  nor  the  municipality  were 
liable,  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
as  yet  “given  any  authoritative 
direction”  on  the  issue  of  liability 
under  the  Civil  Rights  statute.  28 
U.S.C.  §1983,  of  a governmental 
body  which  resulted  from  the  lack 
of  adequate  training  of  its  person- 
nel. 

This  decision,  the  first  widely 
reported  case  specifically  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  a police  depart- 
ment's liability  for  its  failure  to 
properly  train  officers,  is  one  of 
enormous  consequence.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  seen  fit  to  rule  on  the  issue 
directly,  this  decision  is  the  prece- 
dent in  the  field,  having 
originated  from  a highly  regarded 
Court  of  Appeals. 

While  in  the  states  of  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the 
holding  in  this  case  is  now  the  law, 
this  decision  also  will  no  doubt  be 
cited  as  very  persuasive  authori- 
ty in  other  jurisdictions  for  not 
holding  a police  department  or 
other  public  safety  agency  civilly 


ror. 

(Languirand  v.  Hayden,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
decision  announced  October  17, 
19831 

Recovery  — 

Special  Relationships 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  sitting  en  banc,  reaf- 
firmed by  a vote  of  9-to-4  a 
128-year-old  United  States 
Supreme  Court  precedent  which 
established  that:  “Law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and,  consequently, 
state  governments  generally  may 
not  be  held  liable  for  failure  to  pro- 
tect individual  citizens  from  harm 
caused  by  criminal  conduct” 
{South  V.  Maryland,  59  U.S. 
(How.)  396(1856)). 

Reaffirmation  of  this  Supreme 
Court  precedent  came  in  a tragic 
case  involving  an  off-duty  officer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  who  opened  fire  on 
his  family  with  his  service 
revolver.  Prior  to  the  incident,  the 
wife  of  the  officer  had  called  the 
officer's  captain  to  advise  him 
that  her  husband  had  beaten  her 
up  and  threatened  her  with  his 
service  revolver.  In  response  to 
that  call  the  captain  had  a talk 
with  the  officer. 


Three  months  later  the  wife 
again  called  the  captain  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  officer  had 
choked  her  and  had  taken  their 
two  minor  children.  In  response 
to  this  second  call  the  captain  ex- 
ercised discretion  and  opted  not 
to  ask  the  officer  to  give  up  his 
service  revolver,  which  would 
have  meant  his  suspension  from 
the  force.  Nor  did  the  captain 
make  an  official  report  to  request 
a thorough  departmental  in- 
vestigation. 

Instead,  the  captain  dispatched 
several  officers,  who  arranged  to 
meet  the  off-duty  officer  at  his 
mother-in-law’s  home.  When  the 
off-duty  officer  arrived  there  he 
opened  with  his  service  revolver. 
When  the  smoke  cleared,  three 
persons  were  lying  wounded  and  a 
fourth  was  dead. 

Following  that  incident  the  of- 
ficer's wife  sued  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  for  the  in- 
juries sustained  to  her  family.  A 
trial  court  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia found  the  city  liable  for 
negligence  and  wrongful  death. 

The  entire  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  that  city's  in- 
termediate appellate  court, 
reviewed  the  case  one  year  after 
the  judgment  was  handed  down 
against  the  city.  The  divided  ap- 
pellate court  reversed  the  trial 
court  decision,  holding  that  the 
precedent  of  Sou  th  v.  Maryland, 
cited  above,  was  controlling  on 
the  matter. 

In  reaching  that  conclusion, 
retired  Associate  Judge  George 
R.  Gallagher  wrote  that  the 
general  law  of  the  entire  United 
States  is  that  police  departments 
are  not  civilly  liable  for  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  police  officers 
regularly  engaged  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  unless  there  is 
a “special  relationship”  between 
the  police  department  and  the  vic- 
tim. 

The  judge  cited  the  two  situa- 
tions that  meet  the  special  rela- 
tionship test: 


1.  “Where  an  individual  assists 
law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties”  and 

2.  "Where  the  police  affir- 
matively engage  the  assistance  of 
a particular  individual  and  then 
fail  to  protect  him.” 

Noting  that  the  fact  pattern  in 
the  present  case  did  not  fall 
within  either  exception,  nine 
members  of  the  court  found  the 
city  not  liable. 

Four  judges,  including  Chief 
Judge  Newman,  dissented,  argu- 
ing that  on  the  facts  in  this  case 
the  majority  was  incorrectly  ap- 
plying the  “special  relationship 
test.”  Included  in  the  dissent  was 
the  argument  that  the  duty  owed 
in  this  case  was  not  the  special 
duty  but  rather  “a  general  duty, 
owed  to  the  public  at  large,  to  use 
reasonable  care  in  supervising 
and  controlling  police  officers  and 
their  service  revolvers.”  The  dis- 
sent further  noted  that  the  ma- 
jority’s “ 'special  relationship'  or 
‘special  duty’  analysis  is 
therefore  irrelevant”  in  this  case. 

The  District  of  Columbia  court 
does  not  chart  any  new  ground 
with  this  decision.  What  little 
precedental  value  the  dissent 
might  muster  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  almost  useless  as 
precedent  in  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country.  What  is 
significant  is  the  dissenters’ 
observation  that  in  a case  like  this 
one,  appellate  courts  may  be  miss- 
ing the  point  entirely  as  to  what 
standard  should  be  applied  to  a 
test  for  civil  liability.  While  this 
decision  will  have  little  impact 
beyond  the  parties  named  in  the 
action  the  dissenters  do  plant  a 
seed  for  other  courts  to  cultivate 
to  determine  if  the  128-yearold 
civil  immunity  standard  is  still 
sound  law. 

(Morgan  v.  District  of  Colum- 
bio,  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  (en  banc),  on  rehearing  in 
449 A2d  1102,  decision  announced 
September  30,  1983). 
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Faculty  Position.  The  Depart* 
ment  of  CriminalJustice  Sciences 
at  Illinois  State  University  has  a 
tenure-track  position  available 
for  the  fall  1984  semester,  for  an 
individual  to  teach  contemporary 
policing,  police  attitudes  and 
behavior  and  related  criminal 
justice  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  position 
include  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice 
or  a related,  with  substantial 
coursework  in  criminal  justice, 
and  a commitment  to  research 
and  scholarship  in  criminal 
justice.  Appointment  will  be  at 
the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate 
professor.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

To  apply,  or  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation. contact:  Dr.  Steven  G. 
Cox,  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  Search  Committee,  Il- 
linois State  University,  Normal, 
IL  61761.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  February  1,  1984.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportuni- 
ty employer. 

Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice  Program.  The  University 
of  Evansville  in  Indiana  is  seek- 
ing to  fill  a tenure-track  vacancy, 
beginning  September  1,  1984. 

Responsibilities  include 
teaching  such  courses  as  in- 
troduction to  criminal  justice; 
criminal  law  and  law  related 
courses;  corrections,  probation 
and  parole;  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  a seminar  in  criminal  justice. 
Successful  applicant  will  also  ad- 
vise student  majoring  in  criminal 
justice,  and  scholarly  research 
and  university  and  community 
service  are  also  expected. 

Candidates  should  have  a J.D. 
or  Ph.D.  degree,  but  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  candidates 
with  ABD  who  are  planning  to 
complete  the  doctoral  degree 
shortly. 

Salary  is  competitive,  and 
fringe  benefits  include 
TIAA/CREF,  health  and  life  in- 
surance. tuition  waiver  for 
dependents,  professional  travel 


and  research  support.  Summer 
teaching  is  available. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  Dean 
Martin  M.  Jones.  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  University  of 
Evansville,  P.O.  Box  329. 
Evansville.  IN  47702.  Screening 
of  applications  will  begin  Januar>' 
30.  1984. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando,  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen; 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion, timed  run,  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658.  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department,  Recruitment 
Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only.  (800)  432-5702. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor. 
The  Criminal  Justice  Program  at 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Univer- 
sity is  seeking  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion. 

Primary  assignment  will  be  to 
teach  four  courses  per  semester  in 
the  law  enforcement  and/or 
private  security  curriculums,  and 
advise  student.  Additional  duties 
will  include  university,  school  and 
departmental  committee  service 
and  research  and  publication  ac- 
tivity. 

The  position  requires  a Ph.D.  or 


the  equivalent  (a  research- 
oriented  degree).  Final-stage 
ABD  will  be  considered  but  an 
earned  doctorate  is  required  at 
time  of  appointment.  A commit- 
ment to  higher  education  is  re- 
quired, as  demonstrated  by  full- 
time college  teaching  experience, 
scholarly  writings  and  research. 
Law  enforcement  agency  ex- 
perience or  the  equivalent  is  also  a 
requirement. 

Salary  range  is  competitive, 
plus  excellent  benefits.  To  apply, 
send  letter  of  application,  up- 
dated vita,  all  official  transcripts 
and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to:  Search  Committee  Chair- 
man. Criminal  Justice  Program. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  University, 
P.O.  Box  6178  - SFA  Station. 
Nacogdoches,  TX  75962. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  applica- 
tions is  January  27,  1984.  Start- 
ing date  for  the  successful  appli- 
cant is  September  1.  1984. 

Chief  of  Police.  An  experienced 
police  administrator  is  needed  to 
head  the  six-member  department 
in  Monticello,  111.,  population 
4,800. 

The  position  requires  a B.S. 
degree  with  five  years  experience 
in  command  or  chief  position. 
Salary  is  negotiable.  Benefits  in- 
clude medical,  health,  life  and 
retirement  plans. 

Send  resume  to:  Mayor  P.  B. 
Blankenburg,  211  N.  Hamilton 
Street,  Monticello.  IL  61856. 

Prosecutors.  The  New  Jersey 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  has 
openings  for  attorneys  with  pros- 
ecutorial experience  in  the  areas 
of  corruption,  organized  crime 
and  antitrust.  New  Jersey 
residency  is  required  within 
several  months  following  ap- 
pointment. Attorney  candidates 
must  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  a New  Jersey  deputy  attorney 
general. 

Submit  a detailed  resume,  in- 
cluding salary  requirements  and 
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references,  to:  William  E.  Ben- 
nett, Personnel  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice,  CN  085,  Trenton,  NJ 
08625. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  has  a 
vacancy  for  a tenure-track  faculty 
position  in  police  administra- 
tion/criminal justice,  beginning 
fall  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration or  criminal  justice 
with  administrative  experience  in 
law  enforcement.  Ph.D.’s  pre- 
ferred. A secondary  field  in  public 
administration  is  desired. 
Teaching  responsibilities  include 
courses  in  public  administration 
program  with  emphasis  on  police 
administration  and  courses  in 
criminal  justice  studies.  Appoint- 
ment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  and  the  salary 
range  is  $18,000  to  $24,000. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Ronald  E.  Pynn,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  North  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks.  ND  58202. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  15,1 984 . The  university  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of 
Missouri-St.  Louis  is  seeking  ap- 
plications for  two  tenure-track 
positions  at  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  required  for 
both  positions.  While  areas  of 
specialization  are  open,  the 
department  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  individuals  whose 
specific  areas  of  interest  are  polic- 
ing, corrections,  juvenile  justice, 
administration  or  research 
methods.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  a commitment  to 
scholarly  research.  Respon- 
sibilities will  include  teaching, 
research  and  service.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Positions  are  con- 
tingent upon  funding. 

Send  resume  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Scott 
H.  Decker,  Chairman,  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Depart- 
ment. University  of  Missouri-St. 
Louis.  8001  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63121.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  1,  1984. 
The  university  is  an  equal 
employment  institution. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  population  24,000,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  profes- 
sional with  proven  command  ex- 
perience at  the  executive  level. 
The  new  chief  must  possess 
demonstrated  experience  as  a 
change  agent  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion, professional  development 
and  management  of  a full-service 
department.  The  department  cur- 
rently has  41  full-time  and  7 
civilian  personnel  and  operates 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $2.39 
million. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  a related  four-year 
college  degree  and/or  the 


equivalent  in  training,  education 
and  experience,  including  police 
service  of  10  years  with  at  least  5 
years  at  the  command/executive 
level.  Must  have  proven  leader- 
ship, staff  and  program  develop- 
ment experience,  as  well  as 
department  managerial  ex- 
perience. Salary  is 
$30.498-$37.091,  plus  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Douglas  J. 
Fouty,  Personnel  Director,  City 
of  Ypsilanti,  Office  of  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations.  1 South 
Huron  Street,  Ypsilanti,  MI 
48197.  Closing  date  is  January 
31,  1984.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
community  of  75,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 
sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $1,851  to  $2,226 
per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 
and  retirement  plans;  11  paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Bellevue, 
P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 

Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50,  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day.  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept.,  Recruiting  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
270,  San  Jose.  CA  95103-0270. 
Telephone:  (408)  277-4961. 


Get  the  best  available  candidates: 

List  job  openings  with  your  agency 
in  Law  Enforcement  News  and  you'll 
be  delighted  with  the  results.  Send 
material  to  LEN.  444  W.  56th  St- 
New' York.  NY  10019. 
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upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

1-2.  ConununicatjoQ  Center  Budget  For* 
mulation  and  Implementation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  State  Police.  Fee:  S210. 

1*3.  Handgun  Retention  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Tuition:  $226. 

1*3.  Police  Performance  Evaluation  and  Ap* 
p^sal  Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute. 


Press.  To  be  held  in  St  Louis.  Mo.  Fee:  $65. 

8*10.  Flashlight  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  St  Wesson.  Tuition:  $160. 

9*10.  Practical  Burglary  Investigation, 
fh-esented  by  Penn  State  University.  Fee: 
$130. 

13-15.  Enhancement  of  Police  Managerial 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Fee: 
$360. 


4*5.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Houston,  Tex.  Fee:  $65. 

6*7.  Investigating  Organized  Crime 
Homicide.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Pee: 
$160. 

&7.  Retail  Security  and  Shortage  Control. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee;  $325. 


13-16.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $260. 

13*17.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  St  Wesson.  Fee;  $460. 

13*24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  Metro*Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 


6-8.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Traffic  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $250. 

6-8.  Internal  Investigations.  Presented  by 
Penn  State  University.  Fee:  $205. 

6-10.  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  San- 
ta Barbara.  Calif.  Fee:  $147. 

6-10.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  Virginia  State  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee:  $396. 

6-17.  Police  Supervisory  Principles. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilndngton  Depart- 
ment of  Police.  Fee:  $1200. 

6*17.  First  Line  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $150. 

6-17.  Technical  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$600. 

8-9.  Pood  Service  Security.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $325. 

8-9.  Str««t  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 


13-17.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Tuition:  $450. 

16- 17.  Advanced  Techniques  for  the 
Juvenile  Officer.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150. 

17- 18.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Fee- 
$65. 

20- 23.  Computer  and  Data  Security  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Research.  International 
Association  of  Chief  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla.  Tuition:  $375. 

21- 22.  Crime  Scene  Investgigation. 
Presented  by  the  Sirchie  Fingerprint 
Laboratories.  To  be  held  in  Lafayette.  La. 
Tuition:  $160. 

22*23.  Psycholofical  Screening  of  Elntry- 
Level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

22- 24.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  Tuition;  $360. 

23- 24.  Developing  and  Implementing  of  a 
Police  Stress  and  Burnout  Reduction  Pro- 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 
and  Conference  Sites 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209.  So. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94080,  Tel.:  (415) 
877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

C.  W.  Post  Center,  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinema.  Greenvale,  NY  11648,  Tel.: 
(616)  299-2886. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  202 
Perkins  Building,  Richmond.  KY 
40476.  Tel:  (606)  622-1158, 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave..  P.O.  Box  1466,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  666-6105 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Route  1, 
Nelsonville,  OH  46764.  Tel.;  (614) 
753-3691. 

Human  Service  Associates,  17 
Westminster  Drive.  Montvilie,  N.J. 
07046.  Telephone:  (201)  334-7416. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
viUe,  FL  32216 

International  Assodation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (lACP).  Thirteen  Firstfield 
Road.  P.O.  Box  6010,  Gaithersburg. 
MO  20878.  (301)  948-0922. 

International  Sodety  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  Inc.  1300  Beaubien, 
Detroit.  MI  48226. 

Richard  W.  Kobets  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 


342,  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel:  (703 
662-7288 

lifestyle  Management  Assodates.  Inc. 
5350  Poplar  Ave.,  Suite  410,  Memphis, 
TN  38119.  Telephone;  (901)  767-2768. 

Massachusette  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Coundl,  1 Ashburton  PI.  Room 
1310,  Boston,  MA  02108 

McCabe  Assodates,  664  Broadway, 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

National  Intelligence  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 

National  Judidal  College,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno.  NV  89567.  Telephone: 

(702)  784-6747. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  International  Ltd.,  7297-D  Lee 
Highway,  Falls  Church,  VA  22042. 

(703)  237-0135. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Sam  Honston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296.  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield.  Maas. 
01101.  Telephone;  (413)  781-8300. 

Traffic  Institute,  556  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738*8155 

Virginia  Commonwealth  Univereity, 
816  W.  Franklin,  Richmond,  VA  23284. 
Tel.:  (804)  267*1850. 


grem.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Fee; 
$225. 

23*26.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  -> 
Western  Sodety  of  Criminology.  To  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

27*28.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Prees.  To  be  held  in  Eugene.  Ore.  Fee;  $66. 

27*29.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workahop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $260. 

27*March  2.  Management  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 

27-March  2.  Field  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 

27*March  2.  Advanced  Management  Prac- 
tices. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement.  To  beheld  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

27-March  9.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $425. 

29*March  2.  Firearms  Update.  Presented  by 
Smith&  Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $100. 

MARCH 

1*2.  Methods  of  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  Pocatello.  Idaho.  Fee; 
$65. 

5- 8.  Chemical  Agents:  Administration  and 
Tactical  Orientation.  Presented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $360. 

5*9.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jefferson  County  Police 
Department.  Fee:  $396. 

6- 9.  Police  Planning  and  Research  Methoda. 

Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Tuition:  member  — $376,  non- 

member — $425. 

5*9.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs  Function. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Tuition:  member-$375.  non* 
member-S425. 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

fr8.  Special  Education  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisoru  in  conjunc- 


tion with  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 

12- 13.  Effective  Handling  of  Spouse  Abuae  & 
Wife  Beating.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee: 
$150. 

12*13.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Port  Dodge  Iowa  Pee: 
$66. 

12*14.  Jail  and  Prisoner  Legal  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  Fee:  $326. 

12*16.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Aed* 
dent  Avoidance.  Preeentedby  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $286. 

12*16.  Instructor  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 

12*23.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Foe:  $1,000. 

13- 16.  State  Police  Training  Directors. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee:  $160. 

16-17.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  White  Plains.  N.Y  Fee- 

$65. 

18*23.  International  Homidde  Investigation. 
Sponsored  by  Southeastern  Ohio  Regional 
Crime  Lab.  Hocking  Technical  College.  Fee: 
$365. 

19*30.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $650. 

21*23.  Managing  Police  Personnel  During 
Unusual  Occurrences.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Tuition:  $160. 

21*23.  Cutback  Management.  Prusented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $330. 

24-25.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Fee;  $65. 

26*30.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

26*30.  Child  Abuae.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee:  $147. 

26-30.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by  the 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 

26-30.  Level  1 Shotgun.  Presented  by  Smith 
St  Wesson  Academy.  Fee;  $460. 

26-30.  VIP  Protective  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  Police  International  Ltd.  Fee:  $645. 

26*30.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Control. 
Presented  by  theTrafficInstitute.  Fee:  $386. 

26-30.  Admitustratlon  and  Management  of 
Small  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 


Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Tuition;  member  — $376,  non- 
member  — $425. 

27-28.  Identi-KJt.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  EnforcemenL  Fee:  $25. 

27- 29.  Executive  and  Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  (lACP).  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Tuition:  member  $375.  non- 
member — $426. 

29-30.  Implementing  Affirmative  Action. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

APRIL 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Flint.  Mich.  Fee;  $66. 

2-4.  Public  Ssfety  Radio  Oispatchers*. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  Delaware  State  Police 
Fee:  $230. 

2- 6.  Supervisory  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  $125. 

2*13.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  institute.  Fee- 
$650. 

3- 6.  KinesicTechniqur  of  Interview  & Inter- 
rogation. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  Sam  Houston  State  University 
Fee:  $275. 

9-13.  Analyticsl  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  To  be  held  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Pee;  $396. 

11-12.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Fee; 
$65. 

16-20.  Management  Training,  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 

Fee;  fW: 

16-27.  Managing  Small-  and  Afedlum-Stsed 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

23-35.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wilm- 
ington Deportment  of  Police.  Fee:  $275. 

28- 29,  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Fee;  $66. 

29- Msy  2.  Models  for  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $500. 

30- May  4.  Police  Budget  Preparation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 


Are  you  ready  for  the  NEW 
Law  Enforcement  News  advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal  justice  catch  you  unprepared. 
Get  the  advantage  that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer:  timely,  accurate, 
comprehensive  information  on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s  law 

enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more,  Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  information  you  need 
more  cost-effectively  than  any  other  publication  in  the  field  can:  one  year 
of  LEN  — 22  issues  — is  still  only  $18.00.  It’s  a small  price  to  pay  for 

the  best  in  police  journalism. 

I’m  ready  to  invest  in  my  careerl 

Name  

Agency Title 

A'tidress - 

City State ZIP 
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